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194 NIRVANA, ETC. 


NIRVANA. 


SLEEP will he give his beloved ? 
Not dreams, but the precious guerdon of 
deepest rest ? 
Aye, surely! Look at the grave-closed eyes, 
And cold hands folded on tranquil breast. 
Will ot the All-Great be just, and forgive ? 
For he knows (though we make no prayer 
nor cry) 
How our lone souls ached when our pale star 
waned, 
How we watch the promiseless sky. 

Life hereafter? Ah no; we have lived enough. 
Life eternal? Pray God it may not be so. 
Have we not suffered and striven, loved and 

endured, 
Run through the whole wide gamut of pas- 
sion and woe? 
Strangest illusion! Sprung from a fevered 
habit of hope, 
Wild enthusiast’s dream of blatant perfec- 
tion at best. 
Give us darkness for anguished eyes, stillness 
for weary feet, 
Silence, and sleep ; but no heaven of glitter- 
ing, loud unrest. 
No more the lifelong labor of smoothing the 
stone-strewn way ; 
No more the shuddering outlook athwart 
the sterile plain, 
Where every step we take, every word we say, 
Each warm, living hand that we cling to, is 
but a fence against pain. 
And nothing may perish, but lives again? 
Where? 
Out of thought, out of sight? 
And where is your cresset’s flame that the 
rough wind slew last night ? 
Academy. 


“WE SALUTE THEE, AND LIVE,” 


SOLDIERS brave, in days of old, 
Facing dangers manifold, 
Looked unto their king to cry — 
** Thee we do salute, and die.” 


Service for an earthly king 
Other ending cannot bring ; 
Whatsoe’er thy record be, 
Death is all it gives to thee, 


Christian brave, where’er thy way, 
Thine it is with joy to say — 
“King, to whom our hearts we give, 
Thee we do salute, and live.” 


Service for the heavenly King, 
Love and life eternal bring ; 
He alone true life can give, 
Him we may salute, and live. 
Sunday Magazine. 


GORDON. 
THE UNREQUITABLE, 


GONE, with the toil of nigh twelve months 
undone, 
Cut from thy grasp by sloth and treachery, 
When friendly hands across that sandy sea 
To reach thee at thy post had all but won. 
Gone when thy hope was high as Egypt’s sun, 
From sting of failure and all charge set free, 
A man no king was great enough to fee— 
God’s servant, taking wage of him alone. 
Gordon, we may not give thee so much earth 
As might suffice thy bones for resting-place, 
But must remain thy debtors in our dearth ; 
Souls pure as thine are channels of God’s 


grace, 
And all our famished lives must grow more 


worth 
When such have dwelt among us for a space, 
Academy. EMILY PFEIFFER. 


AWAKENING. 


DREAMING of the banks of Wye — 
There we sailed, my love and I. 


Skies were bright and earth was fair ; 
Naught knew we of time and care. 


Hope within our grasp did seem ; 
Parting comes not in a dream, 


O my love, I dream not now, 
Night is past, and where art thou? 


Weary is the barren land 
If we walk not hand in hand. 


What to me were grief and pain, 
Could I dream that dream again? 
Temple Bar. WILLIAM WATERFIELD, 


ORANGE BLOSSOM: SONNET. 


Far off to.sunnier shores he bade us go, 

And find him in his labyrinthine maze 

Of orange, olive, myrtle, — charméd ways 

Where the gray violet and red wind-flower 
blow, 

And lawn and slope are purple with the glow 

Of kindlier climes. There love shall orb our 


ays, 
Or, like the wave that fills those balmy bays, 
Pulse through our life and with an ebbless 

flow ; 

So now, my dove, but for a breathing-while 
Fly, let us fly this dearth of song and flower, 
And, while we fare together forth alone 
From out our winter-wasted northern isle, 
Dream of his rich Mediterranean bower, 
Then mix our orange-blossom with his own. 





Macmillan’s Magazine. ° 
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ECHOES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


From The Scottish Review. 
ECHOES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


In earlier numbers of the Scottish Re- 
wiew the general condition of Scotland, 
both physical and intellectual, at the open- 
ing of the eighteenth century, has been 
vividly depicted. It isastrange and start- 
ling picture, and it seems even stranger 
when we reflect that many who have 
passed away in a good old age within the 
last five and twenty years, gained their 
knowledge of these stirring times from 
those who had actually lived through 
some of the most momentous parts of the 
last century. It has been our task lately 
‘to look through a very considerable mass 
of old letters and other documents, and 
we are thus enabled to add to the more 
important papers already published in this 
review a few lighter touches, in the form 
of some occasional glimpses of transient 
social conditions affecting chiefly the up- 
per classes in Scotland during the eigh- 
teenth century. Some of the revelations 
contained in these old letters are some- 
what comic, but not all. There must of 
necessity be much that is sad to read in 
any of what we may call society annals 
in Scotland, at least during the first half 
of the century. 

The events which must have possessed 
paramount importance for the upper 
classes in Scotland, during that period, 
were of course the two ill-fated risings on 
behalf of the unfortunate Stuart dynasty, 
in 1715 and 1745. The fortunes of many 
a noble Scottish family went down in 
those disastrous attempts to reinstate a 
worthless line of kings. Apart from 
Highland families, the houses of Perth, 
Mar, Nithsdale, Carnwath, Kenmure, and 
others disappeared for a time, or forever ; 
and many a gallant Scottish gentleman 
besides died on the battle-field, or paid by 
dreary years of exile for his devotion to a 
worthless race; each and all who thus 
fought for a doomed cause entailing, be- 
yond personal risk and loss, a heavy bur- 
den of, in many instances, life-long anxiety 
and embarrassment on those near and 
dear to them. 

Among all those who joyfully risked 
their all on behalf of the exiled Stuarts, 
there were none, probably, more worthy 
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of a better fate than William, sixth Vis- 
count Kenmure, and his dauntless heroic 
wife, Mary Daiziel, only sister of the Earl 
of Carnwath. Lord Kenmure, to whom 
the command of the troops in the south 
of Scotland was committed in the rising 
of 1715, is described as “a man of sound 
sense, modest demeanor, unbending res- 
olution, and sterling worth, but ”—sad 
saving clause — “ altogether unacquainted 
with military affairs.” There is a tradi- 
tion regarding his departure from Ken- 
mure Castle which, if true, must have 
been a sad memory for his courageous 
wife. ,The story goes* that when Lord 
Kenmure was starting to take command 
of his troops, his favorite horse, usually 
exceedingly docile, refused to allow him 
to mount. Being twice baffled in his at- 
tempt, his heroic lady thus addressed 
him: “Go on, my lord, go on. You are 
in a good cause. A faint heart never won 
a fair lady.” Kenmure, though rather 
disheartened by this unfavorable omen, 
renewed his efforts, and being at last suc- 
cessful in gaining his seat, proceeded on 
his journey —his journey to Tower Hill, 
where, on the 24th of February, 1716, he 
perished, in company with the Earl of 
Derwentwater. Lady Kenmure survived 
the husband she had thus heroically en- 
couraged in his perilous enterprise, for 
over sixty years, Cying on the 16th of Au- 
gust, 1776. After her husband’s death 
she returned to Scotland, with the aid of 
friends bought back his estates, and set 
herself with unflagging determination to 
the task of clearing them from debt dur- 
ing the minority of her eldest son. In 
this task she succeeded, but # must have 
been a weary struggle. Many letters of 
hers to her man of business lie before us, 
written in a clear and beautiful hand, but 
all telling the same story of difficulties, 
embarrassments, and ceaseless struggling 
to make good her purpose. One of these 
letters we give. It is a fair type of them 
all. 


Sir, 

I have yours informing me of the ballance 
due to Mr. Jolly, which does very far exceed 
my reckoning, but no doubt it is all you write, 


Kenmure, Jan. 9, 1734- 


* History of Galloway, vol. ii., p. 364. 
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and my mistake must proceed from the arrears 
which it was impossible for me to calculate. 
Demands come so thick upon me that I can- 
not for my heart tell you when I shall be able 
to clear the balance, but for his present relief 
shall do my best to pay him the odd money, 
being £398 13s. 4d. a week or two hence, so 
till then beg you'll make him easy. As to 
Risco, I allwise told you that I am intirely to 
be directed by you in that affair, and I’m per- 
suaded your motive must be good for allowing 
him to push it a little; likewise I know you'll 
prudently take it up before you see me too far 
defeat by him, for that you know would give 
incouragement to other enemys. At long run 
I'll ingage he’ll thankfully accept of £300, if 
not less money, but sooner or later I do fear 
we must knock under. Please write me if you 
have any view of ending with John Gordon of 
Kirkconnel, and Mr. Wm. Camp; the price of 
these lands which the last got would do me 
service at this juncture, when to be free with 
you I scarce know what hand to turn me to; 
but in all circumstances you are ever to believe 
me to be, — Sr 
Your very much obliged humble sert 
Mary KENMURE, 


Far from useless were Lady Kenmure’s 
heroic struggles with her embarrassments, 
for not only did she accomplish her object 
with respect to her son’s property, but by 
a deed dated May 21, 1729, Lord Carn- 
wath acknowledges a loan from “ Mary, 
Viscountess of Kenmure, my sister,” of 
the sum of £405 17s. 6d., but her life must 
have been a heavily burdened one. Lord 
Carnwath himself very narrowly escaped 
Tower Hill, and paid for his adherence to 
the ill-fated Stuarts by total loss of prop- 
erty. Here is one out of a number of let- 
ters from him, to Mr. William Veitch, 
writer to the signet, who managed his 
affairs, and was the purchaser of his es- 
tate of Eliock in Dumfriesshire, disclosing 
a sad state of pecuniary embarrassment: 

London, Sept. roth, 1723. 
Dear William, — 

I have now had both yours with respect to 
the sale of my estates, and your descreet man- 
agement of that affair pleases me much, and I 
am very thankful that you have done that 
favour for me. I design to leave this place as 
next Saturday, and take journey for Scotland 
upon my own horses, so that I shall soon be at 
Edinburgh, to support what you have done as 
well as Lcan. I hope God and a good provi- 
dence will assist me to extricate my poor 
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family out of my great difficulties ; but such 1s 
the situation of my affairs here just now, as 
that I can neither command money nor credit 
to help any transaction forward, so that I am 
obliged to draw a bill upon you, 3 weeks after 
date (which is this day) which I was unavoid- 
ably forced to take here, for defraying charges, 
&c., at Bath, and to carry me down to Scot- 
land. But this I dare venture to say, that now 
3 months will make a turn in Col. Urquhart’s 
affairs, which will make you and me both easy 
as to all this. I am to be with Mr. Walpole 
the morrow morning, where I hope to be able 
to receive some satisfaction upon this subject, 
so shall say no more till we meet. 
Iam, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most affect. humble Servant, 
CARNWATH 


The story of the final downfall of the 
house of Perth belongs to the rising of 
1745, when the Duke of Perth, after com- 
manding the Pretender’s forces at Pres- 
tonpans, died on his way to France. But 
among the papers of William Veitch of 
Eliock, there are numerous letters from 
the duke, the duchess, and Lord John 
Drummond, showing clearly how severely, 
even before that date, the family had suf- 
fered for their adherence to the Stuart 
cause. The following brief note is very 
suggestive. 

Drummond Castle, 
12th June, 1744. 
Sir, 

A friend of mine in Edinburgh will deliver 
to you this letter, with the twenty-five pounds 
sterling Mr. Stewart borrowed from you in my 
name, in July last, and eleven months annual 
rent. Ye will give the bearer Mr. Stewart’s 
receipt for the money, which I will return him 
when I account with him. I was much obliged 
to you for the lon (sic) of the money, who am, 

Sir, 
Your Servant, 
JEAN PERTH. 

A dismal picture,—the Duchess of 
Perth borrowing £25, and not able to 
repay it under eleven months. It was 
not alone, however, the adherents of the 
Pretender who suffered in those risings, 
so disastrous to Scotland in every way. 
James Veitch, advocate, better known as 
Lord Eliock, would seem to have been 
professionally eigaged in the case graph- 
ically set forth in the following letter, 
which very clearly shows that heavy loss 
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was not the guerdon of the vanquished 
party only. 

Perth, January 31, 1750. 

Dear Sir, — 

I am much obliged to you for the trouble 
you have taken, and your concern in my affair 
with Mr. Dundas. The event of all affairs at 
law is very dubious, and I should choose to 
make up matters with him rather as come to a 
farther hearing. But as I am convinced I have 
justice on my side, and the instance you give 
Mr. Miller is not at all parallel to mine, I shall 
give you the full History of it as concisely as 
possible, and the same that was given Sir 
Everard Falconer long ago, at Mr. Dundas’s 
desire, who then owned the justice of the 
Claim, though he pretended he could not pay 
without his orders. 

When this country was under the oppression 
of the Rebells, they laid heavy Contributions 
on all the Gentlemen as they pleased, and £ 100 
was laid on my Father, for his attachment to 
the Government, of which he was obliged to 
pay part to prevent Military Execution; and 
in order to protract the time as long as pos- 
sible, and in daily expectation of Relief, he 
promised to pay them Meal. But no relief ap- 


pearing, and Military Execution being already 
begun on several, and particularly threatened 


to him, he sent in 39 Bolls on the 24th of De- 
cember, 1745, which was lodged in their Girnel 
at Perth, and was among the first that was put 
into that Girnel, what was contributed after- 
wards being put above it, and not taken out 
again (the Rebells getting their meal then from 
Balhousie Girnel), till the Monday or Tuesday 
of their Retreat, when John Anderson, Mer- 
chant here, to keep them from destroying it or 
carrying it off with them, as he says, advanced 
them £30 upon it, and removed it out of their 
Girnel, into three different Girnels, kept by 
persons entrusted by him with it; from whom, 
on the Friday or Saturday after the Duke came 
to town, it was seized by Mr. Robert Gardiner, 
Dundas’s Clerk, by a pretended order from the 
Duke, or General Hawley, and by him given 
in Charge to two persons, who sold it for him, 
and have accounted to him for the price. 
From this short Narrative you’ll see the Dif- 
ference between the two cases, tho’ indeed, to 
me, the Case of the County of Fyfe, in 1715, 
seems to have been a very great hardship, as 
it was the same with a Ship taken by the En- 
emy, and retaken by our Fleet, which has always 
been adjudged to the Owners, Salvage money 
excepted. In the early ages of the World, 
when the Kings of Sodom and Gomorrha were 
robbed by Chedorlaomer, and his Confeder- 
ates, they seem to have been very sensible that 
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in Justice and Reason the Booty Retaken by 
Abram and his men ought to be restored to 
them, otherwise they never would have pro- 
posed to make him a present of what was 
already his own. And if our Effects, rescued 
from the Enemy, are not to be restored to us, 
as in common Cases Goods stolen return to 
the Owners, I think it a very hard Case, and 
not accommodated to the wise Ends of Gov- 
ernment, which are both to protect, and pro- 
cure Restitution, if not Reparation, of all 
damages. But all this seems to be foreign to 
the present purpose, as you see this Meal was 
not taken in the Custody of the Rebells, 
but deserted by them in their Retreat, and 
for several Days in the possession of John 
Anderson, and such people as he entrusted 
with it, who are all friends to the Government, 
and from whom Robert Gardiner seized it. 
So that when he seized it it was not in Rebell’s 
hands, but deserted by them, and ought to have 
returned to the Proprietors, as it would have 
done had he not interfered. And tho’ Mr. 
Dundas’s accounts be passed, and this very 
Meal made an Article of Credit to the Gov- 
ernment, by his Accounts, I see no reason why 
he should not still be answerable for it, as it 
will appear by the Memorial transmitted to 
Sir Everard Falconer, at his Desire, that I was 
not repaid, whatever may be said with respect 
to the other Gentlemen who have deserted me 
in this Case. 

I hope you'll excuse this long Letter, on ac- 
count of Ancient Friendship, and join in the 
Cause when it comes before the House, as I 
have writ Mr. Craigie by this post to see to 
procure an Act, before Answer, for examining 
four of the most material Witnesses, who are 
to be in Edinburgh next week, at the Instance 
of Mr. Dundas, and Hixon’s Creditors, about 
his plunder in 1746; from whose Examination 
the strength of the plea will appear. —I am, 

Deare Sir, 
Your most humble Servant, 
ADAM DRUMMOND. 

These losses and pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, together with the total ruin of many 
of her noblest families, a ruin involving 
trouble and disaster to many besides the 
actual sufferers themselves, must have 
seriously retarded social progress in Scot- 
land during the greater part of the cen- 
tury. 

In the second of the two previous pa- 
pers on Scotland in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a terrible picture is drawn of the 
state and administration of the law. The 
alleged fact that money was all-powerful 
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receives some confirmation from the fol- 
lowing letter to William Veitch. 
Terregles, ; 
21st January, 1734. 
Sir, 

Wm. Corrie, in Clunie, my tenant, had a 
making of malt in his barn floor, which was 
seized, no doubt upon Information ; and being 
prosecuted before the Justices, was sent pris- 
oner to Kirkcudbright, where he now remains 
in prison, and it is informed he is to be sent 
to Edinburgh, in order to transportation. 
Tho’ the manadgers of the Revenue are made 
believe he is rich, yet it is quite otherwise, for 
he won’t have as many effects as will pay me, 
which are all made over to the factor. John 
Corrie, Wm’s friend, was sued before the Ex- 
chequer, and being Innocent is likely to get 
costs, which he offered to discharge, upon his 
friend W™ being released. But thisis refused. 
James Smith, who writes to Mr. Erskine, will 
give you further Information in the matter, 
and I desire you will doe him what service you 
can in getting him released, haveing a small 
ffamilie. I have wrote my Lord of Linton, 
who is now with you, by this post. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most faithfull humble Servant, 
MAXWELL, 


The quiet assumption in this letter that 
the man would be differently dealt with 
were it known that he was poor, not rich, 
is extremely significant; and about ten 
years later, Lord Carnwath writes on be- 
half of two sufferers for the same misde- 
meanor, to James Veitch, advocate, and 
openly begs him to endeavor to get the 
authorities zzfluenced on behalf of the 
offenders, as, * they being very poor men, 
it will goe very hard with them if they are 
obliged to pay as the Law directs.” 

To turn, however, to somewhat lighter 
topics. Some of these old letters give us 
strange glimpses of what was at least 
possible in the higher walks of society at 
the period, in Scotland. Here is astrange 
specimen of an apology for some indiscre- 
tion, addressed, “To The Honble. My 
Lady Preston Hall.” 


Edinburgh, 29th September, 1725. 
Madam, 

I had the Honr. of Yours last Night, when 
Icame home. The pounch at Preston is only 
answerable for my impertinences to your La’ 
& Grizzy. No provocation could ha’ brought 
it that Lenth in a state of Sobriety. 

But when one of my own make will be offi- 
ciously an Interposer, and give me such Names 
as I never received before from anyone, I shall 
and will be excused to call that Gentln. to ac- 
count for his Impertinences, otherwise I do’nt 
think my self worthy ever to see your La’ or 
My Dear Grizzy more. 

Your La’ most obedient Servt., 
CHA, CRAIGINGELT. 





Sunday. 

Madam, — This I had ordered Nanse to 
send Express to Preston Hall when she could 
get up in the morning. But out of her frugal- 
ity she did not send it, Robert having told her 
he was to be in town on Monday. Any excep- 
tion I could take from Grizzy’s behaviour, or 
yours, I am ashamed of, and hereby I solemnly 
forgive it, as I wish to be forgiven for any re- 
sentment I foolishly made in my Liquor. 

What happened upon that, I thought I acted 
a prudent part not to give any more trouble to 
your family, And therefore resolved to walk it 
in to town, 


A very significant episode! To a wom- 
an of rank and position a man considers it 
sufficient apology for some impropriety 
committed at her house, to explain that 
he was drunk at the time. But the old 
yellow letter, as it lies before us, suggests 
far more than the actual words thereof, in 
print. The first part of the letter is such 
an unsteady scrawl, as compared with the 
firm close writing of the postscript, that 
one cannot but think the wary house- 
keeper had her own reasons for not send- 
ing it off, at least until her master had 
time to.see in the morning what he had 
written, probably late at night. 

The coarseness of tone pervading this 
apologetic conciliatory letter, may well 
raise a momentary wonder to what lengths 
a man might have gone, in those days, had 
he intended to be somewhat the reverse. 
Later in the century we come upon an- 
other letter, a merely friendly one, which 
if not meriting to be termed positively 
coarse in tone, at least strikes us as bear- 
ing the impress of what, in these days, we 
should call exceedingly bad taste. The 
letter is from Sir Hugh Dalrymple, to 
Mrs. Peter Cockburn, and begins in a 
manner rather startling to nineteenth-cen- 
tury ears. 


Chelsea, 27th June, 1748. 
My dear Cockburn, — 

You see every one, even Willy Hamilton, 
are getting wives. Nowif I should not do the 
same I should be an oddity among my acquaint- 
ances, But if ‘you knew how heart sick I have 
been for a year or two past of dancing and 
fiddling about in town and country, after what 
we Call your fine women, you would think it no 
surprise to see the galley slave run away from 
his oar. You must know that in town here I 
was on the footing of a man of gallantry, or 
what you call a fine gentlemen, and found the 
duty so confoundedly hard that I was even 
glad to retire in the matrimonial way, for a 
quiet life. Not that I am married yet, but 
soon to be, to a woman I like, and who pre- 
tends to like me. Indeed, so she may, for she 
fairly brought me into the scrape, so that if it 
turns out ill I may thank God I had very little 
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hand in it. However, I run no great risk, for 
my friend, in the first place, does not love 
women’s company, is very sweet tempered and 
sensible. As for her looks, she is not a beauty, 
but is generally allowed to be a pretty woman, 
her face having more smartness than loveliness 
in it. Her father and mother are two as good 
people as in the world, very sensible, generous 
and rich, so that the best part of her fortune 
is in expectations from them, after their death. 
I shall receive at marriage but seven thousand. 
I write you these particulars because I know 
all women are curious, and I am at present 
accustoming myself to indulge their infirmities 
as much as may be, looking on it to be my 
easier way to submit, than to struggle with 
them. Alas, Iam to be married. I know my 
father was, and many of my poor acquaintances 
are so, still this is no hint to you Madam. As 
yet tho’, I feel no difference in myself; only 
when I first wake in the morning I am queer- 
ish, a little confounded, and somewhat longer 
of gathering my senses than ordinary. But, as 
I was saying, I am not yet married, I have only 
resolved to be so. I was told, Cockburn, you 
took it very ill you was not consulted in this 
affair. How could you? I was not much 
consulted myself, and that you do not like an 
English woman. I assure you she is a very 
good lass. Besides, I reasoned with myself 
thus; If I marry in Scotland, I continue in the 
hands of trustees, duns, and beggary. If I 
marry in England, I dismiss my trustees, get a 
little ready money, and discharge my duns, I 
think I have judged well. 
So God save the King, and farewell, 
S. S. yours, 

P.S.—I long to hear from you. Tell me 
what Willy Hamilton aid his wife are doing. 
My services to Peter. 


The raptures of enthusiastic lovers are 
prone to meet with little sympathy, but 
surely the most exaggerated eulogistic 
flights would be preferable to the half- 
contemptuous marriage @ /a mode tone of 
this epistle, with its sneering insinuation 
that the wooing had been chiefly on the 
lady’s side. If she were what he de- 
scribed her, she deserved a better fate 
than to become the wife of a man whom it 
is hard to picture other than a cold, care- 
lessly indifferent husband, at the best. 

That wooing might be a good deal more 
than half upon the lady’s side; that some 
of those demure, staid young women of 
high degree, with whose unfailing propri- 
ety and decorum of conduct their more 
independent sisters of the present day are 
apt to be pelted, could occasionally conduct 
themselves in an extremely pronounced 
manner, is rendered abundantly evident 
by a very curious correspondence with 
which we will close this paper; and which 
we commend to the careful attention of 
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those who believe that feminine refine- 
ment went out with thin gowns, silk stock- 
ings, and satin slippers, and that manners 
generally known as “ fast,” came in with 
thick boots, woollen stockings, and warm 
clothing. 

James Veitch of Eliock took his seat on 
the bench by the title of Lord Eliock, on 
the 6th of March, 1760. The curious 
episode in his career, revealed to us by his 
incautious preservation of some private 
letters, took place, therefore, within a few 
weeks of his attaining the dignity of judge. 
It is rendered the more curious by the 
fact that as Lord Eliock was in the habit 
of boasting that he was a priscus Sco- 
tus, he must have been, at the very least,. 
in his fifty-fourth year at the time of the 
occurrences set forth in the following let- 
ters. Therefore let all middle-aged bache- 
lors, if, like Lord Eliock, they are of 
singularly handsome, commanding pres- 
ence, take heart of grace, and not forget 
their votive offerings at the shrine of 
Eros. The main threads of the following: 
letters to Lord Eliock, from his sister, are 
easy to follow, although the lady admits 
— small wonder — that she is a good deal 
“ jumbled ” by the affair. 


Edinburgh, 16th February, 1760. 
Dear Jamie, 

I am about to write you the oddest story, 
with a good deal of reluctance, but I thought 
myself obliged to do it, so take it as fol- 
lows :— 

No doubt you remember Lady Harriott Gor- 
don, Lord Aberdeen’s sister. You'll also per- 
haps remember that I told you of an old 
courtship between her and Mr. Gordon of 
Whitely, which is long ago over; and him 
railing against her to every body, particularly 
her own relations, writing the ill treatment he 
had received from her to her mother and broth- 
er, and notwithstanding of which they are in 
the same degree of intimacy with him, and he 
is as frequently with them all as ever, except 
her. She rails at him in her turn, and runs 
out of a room as he comes in, Friday night, 
before you set out this winter for London, she 
arrived from Glasgow, where she had been 
keeping her Christmas, She called at our 
house on the Saturday night, where Miss Craik 
was, I got none of her history that night, 
Miss Craik and she tried who should sit the 
other out, but Miss Craik got the better, and 
Mrs. Baillie and Lady H. went away. I tell 
you all this previous to the main story that 
you may understand it the better. 

There is a man of the name of Gordon, his 
title Hahead or Hallhead,* who has an estate 


* It was Gordon of Halhead. Among old papers of 


Lord Eliock’s father, William Veitch, is one bearing 
this docket: ‘‘ Inventar of writes produced for John 
Black in the proces at his Instance agst Gordon of Hal- 
head, 1742.’’ 
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near Haddo House. This man, though no 
papist, was born in Scotland, but has got his 
education somewhere in France, and has been 
there, and sometimes in Italy, since he was a 
boy ; that is to say he has been 16 years abroad, 
and is now 26 or 28 years old. He came from 
Nice last harvest, took London and Edinburgh 
on his way to the North, where his estate is ; 
from thence he returned to’ Edinburgh, about 
the time Lady Harriott arrived from Glasgow 
as above —at least she did not see him till 
some time after. He soon, I understand, be- 
came her suitor for marriage. She so far ac- 
cepted of his proposal as to tell her brother 
she would marry him, and desired him to write 
to Wallyford,* to acquaint her mother of it. 
Her brother argued with her against it, setting 
forth his bad state of health, it being thought 
he was dying in a consumption, and wasted to 
askeleton. But all was to no purpose. Lady 
A. came to town in the greatest rage against 
it, just this day see’night, for it has been on 
the carpet only a fortnight. Her mother said 
it would be a most ridiculous marriage, the 
man’s want of health; his having a strict en- 
tail on his estate, which would not admit of 
anything for younger children; his having 
been so long abroad made him unknown to 
everybody ; that she was well informed that 
he was in debt; that could he have raised 
£200 he would not have scught her or any- 
body, but gone directly again to Nice, to Gen. 
Paterson, who is his relation; and in short 
abused her for thinking of it. All this conver- 
sation passed before Lady Hallkerton, who 
told me Lady Harriott’s answers. In the first 
place she told my Lady that he was a gentle- 
man, as good as themselves, that he had £500 
a year, and that if he could not give her £200 
a year of fortune, she would be content with 
the interest of her own money, which is £2000 
which bears interest, and £500 my Lord is 
obliged to give her for wedding-clothes. That 
if he could not give a provision to younger 
children they would not be quality, and so 
could work for their bread. And if he was in 
a strait for a little ready money she had £200 
in her pocket which she had just got from 
Lord Aberdeen, for byegone interest, and he 
should have that. As it is to be imagined, my 
Lady Aberdeen was exceedingly angry with 
her. She left Lady Hallkerton’s, went imme- 
diately on the Sunday to Wallyford, and next 
day to Prestonhall, and has not seen her 
daughter, nor desired to see her, since. In 
the meantime Lord Aberdeen arrives in town. 
She told him the same she had told her moth- 
er. He went off for London, but took her the 
length of Wallyford, and left her there ; but 
her mother being from home she got a horse 
in the neighborhood and came back the next 
morning, which was yesterday. In the mean 
time she wanted to employ Lawyers to look 


into his charters and entail. My Lord Aber- | 


deen desired her, if she was for that, to em- 


* It will be remembered by many readers that Wally- 
ford House was burned down last autumn. 


ploy his doer, Frazer, the writer, so she took 
him and Mr. Millar the solicitor; Mr. Gordon 
took Mr. Ferguson of Tillfour, and one Scot, 
a writer; so the papers are lying before these 
gentlemen just now. During the time these 
transactions are going on, her brother told her 
he had often heard she had had a courtship 
with Mr. Veitch; that had she employed him 
to transact a marriage with him, he would 
have been more ready, and besides he knew 
she would have had the consent of all her 
friends. She told him she never had a court- 
ship with Mr. Veitch; that she liked Mr. 
Veitch much better than the man was seeking 
her, and were he on the place and would take 
her yet she would marry him and not Gordon, 
All the first part of this letter, to the last eight 
lines, was told me by Lady Hallkerton and 
Mrs, Baillie, the last eight lines by Mrs. Bail- 
lie; only she added, as of herself, that she 
wished you was on the place ; it would be in 
your power to put a stop to the marriage with 
Gordon. I told her that she had many times 
given me such hints about Lady Harriott in 
former times, but that I thought it very im- 
proper to take notice of it; that Lady Harri- 
ott deserved’a better match, and a younger 
man; that for my own part, I wished Lady 
Harriott very well, and if my brother and her 
had been pleased I would have been pleased 
also. Mrs. Baillie then expatiated on her 
good qualities ; how well Lady Harriott loved 
you; that she was sure, were you here, she 
would instantly marry you without conditions, 
and let you make them yourself afterwards. 
I told her I had never spoke in particular with 
my brother, with regard to Lady Harriott, and 
could not tell what you thought of her; but I 
thought you and she was not well enough 
acquainted to go so rashly into a marriage, 
and that your circumstances had not been 
what would have been felt suitable for the 
lady. This and every objection I could make, 
such as her coqueting and hanging on every 
fellow she met with; and I condescended on 
Whiteley; one Robert Boggle, a nephew of 
Lord Woodhalls, now at London, who wanted 
to have gone with you; and another boy, one 
Gordon, I had seen with her at Mrs. Baillie’s. 
Mrs. Baillie made light of it, and said it was 
through the innocence of her heart, and for 
sport, that she diverted herself with these sort 
of folks. This conversation only happened on 
Thursday, when Lady Harriott went to Wally- 
ford with Lord Aberdeen, so I minded it no 
more, and went yesterday to dine with Miss 
Preston. While I was at dinner Lady Harriott 
arrives from Wallyford, and instantly de- 
spatches a servant to inquire for me, who was 
not to be found. I came home at 6 at night, 
when Mrs, Baillie was in the house almost as 
soon as myself, and fell immediately on the 
story, all of which I answered as before. But 
how was I surprised, in about haif an hour 
after, to see Lady Harriott come in, as it seems 
it had been concocted between them. She had 





| not mentioned her story to me, and I had seen 
her but once during this time of her courtship ; 
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but now she fell to it directly, insomuch that I 
am quite ashamed of her. She repeated all 
Mrs. Baillie had said before, and asked if I 
thought you would accept of her? She would 
allow me to write you the story, and would 
put delays to the other till Wed-see’night, 
which was the return of this post, and if you 
should refuse her, she would then go on with 
the other. Did you ever hear such a story? 
and how I am put to it to be civil, and not tell 
her my mind. However, I did the best I 
could, and told her if such a thing had ever 
been suggested before, and I had talked to you 
of it, 1 would then have told her what had 
passed ; but as I had never had any conversa- 
tion on that head with you, I could not tell 
what you would answer, but that I would 
write, to be sure. In the mean time, when this 
was going on, she got a message from her 
brother, who lodges on the other side of the 
street. She took Jack along with her, and 
returned in less than half an hour. She then 
took a freak, and said little till after supper, 
when she frequently put Mrs. Baillie in mind 
to go home, as it was late, for she was to take 
a chair. Mrs, Baillie went at last, and then 
she made a clean breast. She told me that 
her brother was just come from a meeting of 
Mr. Millar and Frazer on her part, and Mr. 
Ferguson of Tillfour and Scott on his part ; 
that they had given him their opinions in writ- 
ing of what settlements Gordon’s affairs would 
permit of ; but that he was not satisfied that it 
was sufficient for her; but that her and him 
would go to-day to Prestonhall, and talk to 
the old Duchess and Lady Aberdeen of it. 
That he had somehow privately let Mr, Millar, 
the Solicitor, know her regard to Mr. Veitch; 
that Mr. Millar said if that could be brought 
about it would make him vastly happy. He 
was so pleased at the thought he would write 
to Mr. Veitch himself, for that no body was 
more fit to recommend Lady Harriott than 
himself. To this Mr. Gordon said she had 
one to write for her which would do better, 
meaning me. Well, I promise to write, and 
she goes away. This morning again she comes 
and tells me her brother advises I should 
write two copies of the same letter to you, for 
fear of miscarriage, and desired that you should 
be punctual to write with the return of the 
post, and then, as she told me, says he, “ Henn- 
ry, if that does not take place, I shall immedi- 
ately make out the other for you.” So away 
she goes to Prestonhall, and I suppose their 
papers along with them. However, after she 
left me, and before she put her foot in the 
chaise, she saw the man Gordon, upon which 
she wrote me a note, telling me to put off 
writing to you till Tuesday’s post. I thought 
I never got such a relief, because I’m deter- 
mined to be off with them; will keep myself 
out of their sight, and if there is to be any 
Writing to you, let them do it as they please. 
This and the foregoing sheet was what I was 
to have wrote though they had continued to 
desire me. As it is I had no occasion to have 
mentioned this affair at all, but I have no cer- 





tainty for their conduct, nor do I understand 
such base ways of doing. They are either 
mad, or think other people very foolish. I’m 
so jumbled with these people’s proceedings 
that I’m not capable of saying anything, or 
giving you my opinion about this affair. But 
this genuine account will perhaps be of use, 
and prepare you for a defence in case you are 
attacked from another quarter, and I’ll write 
on Tuesday when I hope to be more composed. 
In the mean time am 
Your affec. Sister, 
Mary VEITCH. 


Next in order comes a letter to Miss 
Veitch, from Lady Harriott Gordon her- 
self, which would be extremely enigmati- 
cal, but for the letter to Lord Eliock 
already quoted. 


Monday, Feb. 18, 
My dear Madam, 

The many obligations I have received ever 
since I had the happiness of being of the num- 
ber of your acquaintances makes me regret 
when I think of now being deprived, in a short 
time, of that usual pleasure I had in being 
alow’d at all times to have the pleasure of be- 
ing addmitted whenever I did myself the pleas- 
ure of calling, and am sorry to say I did not 
imbrass [?] it so often as my inclination would 
have led me, from auquardness [awkwardness] 
being sensible of my own weakness, and not 
having the least prospect of its ever having 
my desir’d efect, and am now Still more at a 
loss than ever for words to express my grati- 
tude, and true sentiments for the late and un- 
speakable favor you was so kind as make me 
understand you would have had the condisen- 
tion to have mentioned to one whom I must 
own I have had an unmoved warm side to for 
some time past, and shall for ever regard and 
esteem, tho’ alas I have now no more in my 
power, nor never had to my knowledge, or 
none else should have had my hand, I must 
confess, but it was too delicate an afair for me 
to let be known, as I knew one of so good 
sense would have rather shun’d then made up 
after, and the prospect of being for ever de- 
bar’d from the pleasure of waiting of you, and 
of being in the horrid situation of refused, was 
a thing I could never once lett myself think of ; 
but in spite of this I still hope you will alow 
me to wait of you err[?] I leave the town, and 
when I return, if ever, will you be so kind as 
do me the favor of .a visit; at whatever place 
or time I assure you it will be doing me an 
unspeakable favor, and ever am, 

‘ My dear Madam, 

Your Most Obedient and Obliged Humble 

Servant, HARRIOTT GORDON, 


These expressions of gratitude and af- 
fection do not seem to have made much 
impression on the lady to whom they were 
addressed. She shortly after writes again 
to her brother. 
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Edinburgh, rst March, 1760. 
Dear Jamie, 

I wrot you by last post that I had received 
yours of the 23. Though I had known your 
sentiments sooner it would not have prevented 
my writing as I did this day fortnight, for from 
all their proceedings, which was minutly as I 
informed you, and a great deal more, the dread 
of their apylying to you by some other hand 
was not till now out of my head; had there 
been any more attacks I think I could now 
have been bold, but I think I may now with 
some reason assure you that neither you nor I 
will have any further trouble. I have reason 
to think her jurney to the countrey on the 16, 
in the evening, was to consult with her friends 
what was to be done, for on the morning of 
that day she came to me, to our own house, 
and told me it was her Brother’s oppinion I 
should write you two letters with that post, 
both exactly the same, in case of miscarryage 
of one, the other might go safe, and that I 
should insist on an positive answer with the 
return of the post. Then she went to the gen- 
tleman, and sent me the note which I enclosed 
onthe 19. On the Monday I got the letter I 
enclosed at same time, and as I grasped at that 
for a giving up of the project, and wrote my 
answer to her letter as she might understand 
it so, at the same time told her I would be glad 
to see her before she left the country, and 
would take every oppertunity to own the obli- 
gations she had confered on me, yet notwith- 
standing she termed this letter of mine cold; 
she sent her friend on the Tuesday night, as 
she had done on the Saturday, to importune 
me to write, as of myself, without her knowing 
of it ; this method I suspected her elder friends 
had suggested to her, but which I positively re- 
fused. My letters before that time of the night 
were taken care of, and despatched to Mr. M. 
Be it as it will, the man complained to her 
friend, Mrs. B., that he could not understand 
their meaning, that when they had seen Lord 
Aberdeen a few days before, had now put him 
off for a fortnight, till letters should be wrot 
and answers received from him. I write all 
this to clear up what I have said formerly, as I 
fear it would be very confused, for I hope for 
the future there will be no need ever to men- 
tion this affair, as I am informed to-morrow is 
the day fixed for the marriage. The Lady 
went to Wallyford on Thursday, is to be in 
town on Friday, to dine with Ld W., and is to 
set out for London Wednesday following. 
This marriage is the subject of conversation 
to the whole town ; some people who knew the 
man abroad speak well of him, and he is by no 
means so ill looking as he was represented to 
me, he was pointed out to me on the street. 

You see I have nothing to do now but sit 
still and be civil when she calls to see me, 
which I suppose she will do, for she is allways 


rambling; she has been little off the streets | Bie: ig pagae : 
wi * | the conditions of social life in Scotland in 


this fortnight by past. I suppose she will fol- 
low this practice elsewhere, and that she will 
be met with in all the odd corners in and about 
London, but that’s none of my business now, 





and everything about her and this affair shall 
ever remain a secret for me; and tho’ I may, 1 
think, send freely to the post office, yet as Mr, 
Millar is to send some things to you to-night, 
will give him this to enclose. I forgot to tell 
you that two days before she went to the 
country, this week, she called, with an inten- 
tion to make a long visit and have some con- 
versation, as I was told afterward; but the 
Miss Prestons, and some others were with me, 
and she sat near half an hour, and went off, so 
have not seen her since. She left orders with 
Mrs. B. to make me acquainted with tbe man, 
but I excused myself. 
I am, 
Dr Jamie, 
Your affect. Sister, 
Mary VEITCH. 


A strange episode, verily! Nothing in 
the whole correspondence strikes us as 
more remarkable than what our neighbors 
would term the “ brutal frankness ” mani- 
fested by the lady’s friends. There is but 
the flimsiest pretence of recommending 
Lady Harriott on her own account ; hardly 
an attempt to veil the real nature of the 
attempt —an effort to induce a distin- 
guished lawyer, who was just about to 
take his seat upon the bench, to receive as 
his wife a lady whose manners and cus- 
toms were clearly not of the most domes- 
tic order, solely to prevent a marriage they 
deemed undesirable, and which she was 
resolved to carry out unless Lord Eliock 
could be induced to offer himself as sub 
stitute; and the deus ex machind, whose 
aid is invoked; is Lord Eliock’s own sis- 
ter! That he escaped the toils is proved 
by the fact that he died unmarried in the 
year 1793. But there is much more one 
would fain know. What did he reply to 
his sister? and what is the meaning of 
her evident anxiety about sending to the 
post-office? Did the luckless Gordon of 
Halhead ever know the true meaning of 
that inexplicable delay, in order to receive 
communications from Lord Aberdeen? 
We may ask such questions, but we ask 
in vain. No answer comes across the 
hundred and twenty-five years which have 
nearly passed since these letters were 
written. If the story has a sequel, it must 
be sought among other records than those 
which the stately old judge and his shrewd, 
sensible sister have left behind him. 

Fragmentary as are these glimpses of 
the life of the upper classes in Scotland in 
the eighteenth century, they are very 
graphic; and when we contrast therewith 


the present day — and indeed for many a 
year back from the present day — and 


reflect on what is a fact, that until late in 
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the autumn of last year there was at least 
one person living who had a distinct, 
though childish, remembrance of Lord 
Eliock, we must surely admit that the con- 
trast represents a rate of progress in polit- 
ical and social conditions, in education 
and in refinement of manners, which has 
never been surpassed in any country. 





[Most travellers in England, who make any 
stay in the quaint old town of Chester, are 
taken to see the “ Blue Posts” Inn. It is still 
standing as it stood in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, though it has long since ceased to be a 
“hostelrie.” ; 

The main incidents in the following tale are 
historical. The visit of the royal emissary to 
the inn, the interview with the mayor, the 
change effected in the despatches, the occur- 
rences at Dublin, the pension granted by the 
queen, all these are matters of history. In a 
word, the tale is true, its setting alone’is of the 
fancy ] 

From The Monthly Packet. 
THE BLUE POSTS OF CHESTER. 


BY F, M. WILBRAHAM. 


PART I. 


**T could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more.’’ 

THERE was not, in the year 1558, a bet- 
ter hostel to be found throughout the city 
of Chester than the Blue Posts, on the 
east side of Bridge Street. So thought 
the discerning public of Queen Mary’s 
day, and so thought Elizabeth Mot‘ershed 
herself, the stirring, striving, and highly 
respectable widow, who ever since her 
husband’s death, three years before, had 
ruled that house. Could the Bear and 
Billet boast of such shining rows of pew- 
ter, and even silver, cups and flagons as 
hung on her walls, flickering brightly in 
the blaze of the sea-coal fire? Had she 
not in her oaken chests broidered cover- 
lets that a crowned queen might sleep 
under, and that her of the Falcon and 
Fetterlock would give her right hand to 
possess —to say nothing of the napery 
which she and her first-born, Nelly, had 
spun between them? And whereas her 
hall of entertainment was clean swept out 
once every year, who had ever beheld the 
stone floor of the Harp and Crown, save 
when, for the light-minded purpose of 
dancing, forsooth, they cleared a space of 
the bones and mouldering rushes and 
clotted mire that choked it? Could any 
other inn within the liberties of the city 
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boast of such a farm at its back as hers 
in Spital Boughton, looked to, since the 
master’s death (Heaven rest him!) by 
Nell, with a discreetness far beyond her 
years? “My farrantly Nell! my right 
good wench!” the mother breathed half 
aloud, with a sigh, and a smile that lit up 
her square, harsh features wonderfully; 
“all the city knows thee for a virtuous 
maiden, and many a yeoman of substance 
woos thee for his bride, but thy first love 
keepeth ever new, and, to my thinking, 
shall wax old never, nor be forgot. My 
good Nell, for all the nips and bobs thy 
cross-grained mother spared not from thy 
cradle upwards, thou dost render back 
true love and service!” 

The Abbey clock struck seven; Mis- 
tress Mottershed, knitting in hand, like 
the true Welshwoman she was, walked to 
a door which opened on the inner court- 
yard of the hostel. She was attracted 
partly by the merry voices of her four 
younger children, who were taking advan- 
tage of a lullin the stormy rain so preva- 
lent that year, to play at their favorite 
game of “ barley-mow;” partly by a lurk- 
ing anxiety at the non-appearance of Nell, 
who was ever wont to return home before 
dusk in those wild and dangerous days. 

Two sides of the courtyard were occu- 
pied by gabled buildings of what was 
called “ post and pan,” in other words, oak 
timber and plaster; the third side and part 
of the fourth was devoted to stabling; the 
rest was inclosed by a wall and a postern 
door, now standing ajar. The owner’s 
watchful eye marked this circumstance at 
once, and presently noted the bent figure 
of a man standing outside, in the rude 
garb of a Dee fisher, and bearing on his 
shoulders a large sack of cockles. 

“And what dost here, gaffer?” she 
inquired, in a high, shrewish key that 
brought the four children about her in 
open-eyed curiosity. 

The only reply the stranger made was 
a low and tremulous “ Bes-see.” But it 
was enough; a trembling came over her 
also, for though-impulsive and faulty in 
temper, too much alive to her own merits, 
and too ready to scan the demerits of oth- 
ers, our hostess possessed the warmest 
and tenderest of hearts. 

“Edmund! brother!” she faltered. 
Then it flashed across her that her chil- 
dren must not know of this perilous visit. 
“Owen, my son,” she said demurely, “ go 
fetch me the scales and cockle-bowl ; then 
put the two little ones to bed — thou and 
sister Gillian. Haste, haste, or curfew will 
be upon us.” 
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Owen obeyed with the readiness that 
was a matter of course in those days. 
Mistress Mottershed signed to her brother 
to follow her quickly through the court- 
yard, then up a rude, ladder-like stair, 
where an absolute forest of time-blackened 
beams and rafters frowned overhead. 
Here she pointed to a corn-bin in which 
he might hide, should’ he hear steps ap- 
proach, then left him alone with the dying 
daylight, to attend to a party of horsemen 
now drawing rein at the front door. They 
did not alight, being bound for the north 
in hot haste, but drank their stirrup-cups 
in the saddle, tossing down their reckon- 
ings and some small coins for the vintner 
and drawer on tie coble stones that paved 
the doorway. They cheerily gave the 
hostess good-even, then clattered away 
into the darkness. Just then Nell’s clear 
voice was heard overhead. 

‘Mother, do not chide; there is sore 
sickness among our few poor sheep to- 
day, and I and Hodge have carried you 
back three motherless lambkins. Will not 
Gillian love to cosset them?” 

The mother advanced some paces into 
the street, then turned and faced her child, 
who was standing on what Chester folk 
call the “ row.” 

Let me explain, as clearly as I may, 
what these rows, these unique and myste- 
riously ancient rows, are. Imagine a 
somewhat narrow street, its ground-floor 
rooms from nine to twelve feet high, sur- 
mounted by a gallery running the whole 
length of the street, and completely open 
to the gaze of passers below. Strong 
oaken pillars support the flat roofs of 
these galleries, which are in fact the floors 
of inhabited rooms above, one or two sto- 
ries, as the case may be; overhanging ga- 
bles above these, and graceful twisted 
chimneys crowning all. The rows were 
then but feebly lighted by cressets over 
private doors, and in the absence of the 
shop-fronts and glazed windows which 
relieve them now, looked hollow and 
cavernous. Their most graceful feature 
was a low, often richly carved oak railing, 
running from pillar to pillar. Behind this 
rail stood Nell, tall and stately in her 
Welsh hat, her duffle cloak a little thrown 
back, that her mother might see the lamb 
pillowed on those strong, loving arms. 
Old Hodge held a link, which threw a 
bright flashing light on the girl, her thick 
brown hair, large pitying hazel eyes, and 
red lips parted in a grave, sweet smile. 
Just a glimpse of a white bodice might be 
seen, and of the dark kirtle and the petti- 
coat of grey linsey striped with carnation. 





I had forgot to say the rows are arrived at 
by rough, steep flights of steps. Down 
the nearest of these Nell ran to join ber 
mother, and they entered the inn to. 
gether. 

The intelligence that her proscribed 
uncle was in the house drove the carmine 
from Nell’s cheeks, the while it kindled a 
glad light in her speaking eyes. She 
would have flown to the loft but for her 
mother’s “ Whither so fast? Wench, go 
see the little ones in bed, as thou ever 
dost; bid Gill help old Peggy foster the 
lambs; bid Owen fare back to the farm 
with Hodge; he is too long-eared a little 
pitcher to stay here while Edmund is in 
hiding; then do as thy heart listeth, and 
bring him to fire and food in the back 
kitchen. I will come anon.” 

It remained for the hostess to see to the 
family supper, necessarily a frugal one, as 
all things were then at famine price. 
Three years of ceaseless rains and bad 
harvests had brought poverty and want in 
their train. Wheat was 16s. the bushel, 
and, in Nell’s phrase, “‘ so marred and sprit 
with the wet that it made asad and sour 
loaf.” Nor was dairy produce any better, 
the Cheshire kine suffering from some- 
thing analogous to foot and mouth dis- 
ease; meat was indifferent, and so dear 
that our open-hearted hostess had to dole 
it out by weight and measure. Only in 
her weekly dole of “browis” to the 
“ clemmin” — that is, starving poor — she 
still said to her trusted Peggy, — 

“We may not stint the broth nor the 
bread-crumbs for God’s starvelings, Peg. 
Kettle-broth will na keep life and soul to- 
gether.” 

At ten o’clock the heavy shutters 
hooked up to the ceiling of the row were 
let down, and with a somewhat echoing 
clang fell, shutting off for the night the 
interior of the Blue Posts. Nell heard 
the sound with relief as she led her uncle 
to the settle in the warm back kitchen, 
and set before him bread, meat, and a cup 
of spiced wine. He thanked her grate- 
fully, but did not fall to his supper as 
eagerly as she had hoped. When Mis- 
tress Mottershed joined them, her greet- 
ing to her brother did not sound alto- 
gether sisterly. 

“And now, Edmund Edmunds,” quoth 
she, standing erect before him, “ give ac- 
count for thyself; say what moonstruck 
madness brings thee here, with a rope, as 
it were, round thy neck ?” 

Edmund’s slight figure and chiselled 
features were in curious contrast with his 
sister’s solid proportions ; so was his low, 
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musical, scholarly voice, with her strong, 
half Welsh, half Cestrian intonations. 

“TI had thought, sister, one so lowly 
and small, a poor scholar of Cambridge, 
had been forgotten by all save thee.” 

“Forgotten? Think you Don Philip, 
our queen’s most hateful bargain, and his 
Spanish hell-hounds, forget any, the mean- 
est, that dare gainsay them? Think you 
that pitiless and evil-living Bonner, who 
rules with rod of iron our sometime gra- 
cious queen — think you he hath not spies 
here as in every suspected place, to track 
each heretic whose name is writ in red on 
his list? Hast forgot George Marsh, thy 
whilom friend?” 

“Forgotten him!” Edmund replied 
sadly; “him, my boyhood’s friend, my 
brother ’prentice in those happy Lanca- 
shire years when we wrought together in 
the tan-yard, read and studied and pon- 
dered together, prayed together for God’s 
light and truth, and found them together 
in the halls of Cambridge, and on the lips 
of holy Nicholas Ridley of Pembroke 
College? Was I not by, rejoicing, when 
my Lord Bishop of London ordained him 
deacon, and when afterwards my lord of 
Lincoln set the seal of priesthood on him? 
When he took to him a fair and virtuous 
wife, fit helpmate for the curate of good 
Laurence Sanders, I was glad with a 
brother’s gladness; when, three years 
later, the Lord took her away from the evil 
to come, I left’ my books to help George 
carry his babes to their grandame in Lan- 
cashire. There the dogs of persecution 
were let slip upon us; his mother bade 
him depart and flee. On Deane Moor, 
about sun-going-downward, we kneeled on 
our knees, he saying, as was his daily 
wont, the Litany of our dear Mother 
Church; then we parted, he first saying 
to me, till I was at a point with myself not 
to flee, ‘I was sad, for life, babes, moth- 
er, and other delights are as sweet to me 
as to another man, but now my troubled 
mind waxeth merry and in good estate.’ 
Then fared he forth weeping, albeit full 
of peace, to look the Earl of Derby in the 
face. How he was sent to Chester, and 
how he died, you, sister, best know. In 
Holland and in Almain, where I have 
been a stranger and pilgrim these three 
years, earning my poor crust by —- 
none but flying reports reached me. To 
have written to you would have jeopard- 
ized your safety. Once and again, as cold 
waters toa thirsty soul, came some hint 
of Cheshire tidings to mine ear; but one 
day I, by chance, heard of my brother 
Mottershed’s death, which sorely grieved 
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me. *Twas but a rumor; but alack, I see 
it confirmed, and would fain hear all; an- 
other woeful rumor also was rife, set afloat, 
doubtless, by our foes, that George, with 
many others, had recanted at the stake. 
Prithee unravel me these doubts!” 
The widow mused a while, looking 
straight into the red embers on the hearth. 
“It could not surprise you, brother, to 
hear of my Godfrey’s death, for he was 
ever weakly and nesh, and often tied to 
the chimney nook by catarrbs. Thou 
knowest how in the flood, seven Januaries 
back, when at night there arose a mighty 
great wind, when the waters came to such 
a height that many timber trees were left 
by the ebb atop of Dee Bridge, my hus- 
band caught a heavy rheum in swimming 
out to the rescue of his faithful serving- 
man, Foulk Duckworke. Alas, his care 
was bootless, for Foulk and his six chil- 
dren were drowned in their homestead! 
Thou knowest, moreover, how nine years 
back Godfrey was foremost in the skir- 
mish with those five hundred Irish kernes 
that unmannerly beset our town. They 
were driven back with many hurts and 
bruises. Our citizens came out of the 
fray scot free, all but Godfrey, who re- 
ceived such a blow on his breast that he 
never was his own man again. So it was 
little wonder that when the sweating sick- 
ness, of which his father had diec, re- 
turned three years ago, he sank in twelve 
hours. Ah, my poor Godfrey! Oft had 
he told me of that same sore sickness that 
orphaned him — how grass grew a foot 
high in the streets, and how ninety-one 
householders were cut down between one 
moon and the next. To the best of my 
knowledge, since that woeful time, the 
parson of St. Peter’s hath never had the 
heart to eat goose as aforetime with his 
wardens on Peter’s day, atop of the church 
spire. Many a fair dwelling stood empty 
then, and long after. Ah me! Ah me! 
Nelly, child, thou dost remember running 
for Doctor Leech in Nun’s Gardens?” 
How well Nelly remembered, the silent 
tears that ran down her cheeks told but 
too plainly. Her mother continued, — 
“The doctor came, but brought cold 
comfort. ‘Let him alone,’ quoth he. 
‘Where he lieth, there let him lie; med- 
dle not with him for your life; if he crave 
not food bring it not, if he crave withhold 
it not, ’tis an ill no potion can stay.’ Ah, 
heavy night! we could but wipe the death 
damps from his brow, and wish for day, 
and ere day broke he was not! It would 
have fared ill with us, but for John Coop- 
er, a Cooper of Overleigh, thou knowest, 
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the kindliest, truest, best-naturedst gen- 
tleman that ever came to widow’s aid; a 
true son was he to me, until in an ill- 
starred hour he was driven from house 
and home, from me and from Nell.” 

Nell’s tears gave way to burning blushes 
now. 

“Craving your pardon, mine honored 
mother,” she said softly, “’twas under no 
ill star that deed was done that made John 
Cooper a homeless, landless man. My 
uncle will be the better judge in this mat- 
ter when you shall have told him in due 
order of Master George Marsh’s martyr- 
dom.” 

“He shall know all,” Mistress Motter- 
shed replied; ‘but, brother Edmund, thou 
art pale and weary, hie thee to bed now, 
and to-morrow ‘ 

“ Nay, sister, I shall sleep the sounder 
for those rankling doubts as to my broth- 
er’s constancy at the stake being forever 
done away. Ah, ’twas hard to be told 
with bitter jests and fleers that George 
had cried Peccavi at last.” 

“One tale is good till another’s told,” 
exclaimed Nell indignantly; “but, uncle, 
what my mother hath to say will forever 
lift that weight off thy soul.” 

“The weight is gone already, blessed 
be God,” Edmund replied; “would, my 
girl, that thy trouble could be as soon re- 
moved! I gather that our griefs are in 
some way bound together.” 

He laid his thin hand on hers, and she 
bent and reverently kissed it. 

Mistress Mottershed went on. “’Tis 
but a broken story I have to tell, for after 
he was brought to Chester the good man 
was kept in strictest ward in Bishop 
Coates’s palace. It seemed as though the 
very shadow of death encompassed him, 
for men only spake of him with bated 
breath, and under the rose. ’Tis by the 
courtesy of Scott, his Lancaster jailer and 
a kind soul, that I was enabled to see the 
prisoner in the Lady Chapel of our Abbey, 
the last time he was hauled before his 
accusers. They now call that fair chapel 
their consistory court, whatever that may 
mean! A den of thieves, me thinketh, 
would be the fitter name. Ah, well! I, 
half shamed to find myself consorting for 
the nonce with a motley gaping crowd, 
stole through the fair cloisters and shady 
northern aisle to this court, and being 
thrutched and elbowed by the rude rabble, 
and taken off my feet, I should have fared 
badly had not Master Scott come to the 
rescue, and placed me in a coign of van- 
tage, whence I saw all and too much. 
Under the five-light window in a raised 
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chair of estate sat Bishop Coates. He, 
thou knowest, is the man sent down b 
our cruel adversary Bonner to do the be- 
hests of Don Philip in these parts. Be- 
low, on lesser chairs, sat Foulk Dutton, 
our then good mayor, and the chancellor. 
Many gentlemen, to me unknown, stood 
beside, and if I mistake not, not a few 
greatly misliked the business they were 
on. One looked fearfully at another. 


The prisoner was brought in, his hands © 


bound, and a lock on his feet. His hair 
and beard had grown so long, and his 
cheeks so hollow, ’twas hard to know him 
again for the well-favored young man he 
once was. ’Tis not for an unlearned and 
simple woman like me to rehearse what 
was said on either side, but I saw Dr. 
Coates was sore put to, and could not look 
his prisoner in the face, and called him 
vile heretic and misbeliever. But George 
fixed his eyes on him, oh, with what heav- 
enly mildness and composure ! and once 
he said he was a priest of the Catholic 
Church in England, and had his orders 
from the Bishops of London and Lincoln, 
and believed with heart and soul in the 
three creeds, adding, ‘In them will I 
stand, live, and die.’ He avouched him- 
self loyal to every word writ in the Book 
of Common Prayer. Then Dr. Coates, 
with a quavering voice, bade him abjure 
the heretical custom of giving the cup in 
Holy Communion to the lay people, and 
as he opened his lips to answer, many 
plucked at his sleeve and bade him save 
himself, But he gently said, ‘Good 
friends, I would as fain live as you, but 
may not sin against Him who bade his 
priests say “ Drink ye all of this.”’ Forth- 
with Dr. Coates rose and put his specta- 
cles astride of his nose; then he read from 
a parchment words condemning the pris- 
oner to death by fire and faggot, without 
mercy. His face worked as he thus spoke, 
and | marked he snatched off his specta- 
cles, then settled them on again, saying, 
‘From henceforth will I no more pray for 
thee, George Marsh, than for a dog.’ 
Then with infinite sweetness did George 
reply, ‘ By your lordship’s favor you can- 
not hinder me from praying for you while 
life shall last, and I will pray for the 
queen’s grace also.’ Then the assembly 
broke up with noise, and the sheriffs led 
the prisoner away. Oh, the look John 
Cooper cast on me as he passed! for I 
would have thee know, Edmund, that he 
was the younger sheriff that year. Then 
George’s late keeper, Scott, bade him 
farewell with scalding tears, and I stum- 
bled home, as best 1 might, as one in a 
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bad dream, or a nightmare. Hist! what 
sound is that?” 

It was as the sound of one rapping 
stealthily at the shutter of the row, and it 
was repeated three times. Mistress Mot- 
tershed lost not a moment in ascertaining 
what it meant, and returned in five minutes 
with care-laden brow. 

“ Our very good neighbor Lutton, some- 
time mayor, bids me to wit by a sure hand 
that spies lurk about; a cockle-gatherer 
which never gathered cockles on the sands 
of Dee was marked to-day at our postern, 
and the fellow is thought to be selling pes- 
tilent writings and to harbor here. At 
eight in the morning javelin-men shall be 
sent to search our places ; and albeit these 
men be nowadays but'a sort of poor, sim- 
ple barbers with rusty bills and pole-axes, 
yet we may not contemn the warning. So 
now, dear brother, how best may we serve 
your need?” 

“By setting me forward to Parkgate 
port, sister; ikin that thronged and busy 
hive, where hundreds take ship for Ire- 
land, I may pass unnoticed and find my 
way thence to Dublin, all shall be well. 
There is a Master French there, a rich 
and very studious gentleman, a friend of 
George’s dear rector, Laurence Sanders, 
that won his palm and crown when George 
did. This gentleman befriended me at 
Cambridge, and now would have me for 
librarian and tutor to his son. Now, how 
to reach this haven of rest scatheless ? 
Shall I take boat from Saltney to Park- 
gate?” 

“ There be fisher folk there I could not 
trust,” answered his sister musingly; “I 
know two or three among them who might 
deem thee, brother, a richer catch than the 
salmon that are so plentiful—our very 
’prentices turn up their noses at them! 
No, land were safer.” 

“Mother,” said Nell, “by your good 
leave I will guide my uncle to Parkgate 
port. It is but a three hours’ walk, and 
I know every inch of the way, having 
many a time walked with dear father to 
Cousin Glegg’s at Neston. She will give 
me nooncheon, and set me on my way 
home. Ere the sun shall be i’ the onder, 
you shall see me back again, mother.” 

At half past two that April morning, as 
the wandering moon “ was riding near her 
highest noon,” the adventurous pair be- 
gan their perilous walk. They crept 
through the postern door, which was 
closed after them by the hostess with such 
a sick throbbing at her heart as few would 
have thought her capable of. They were 
well disguised, and Nell had so planned 
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this route as to avoid all thoroughfares, 
and, above all, the city gates. They crept 
along in the deep shadows till they reached 
the only point in the old walls which could 
be scaled by a woman. It was close to 
some ancient flour-mills of Roman date, 
worked by the river, and as they drew near, 
the hollow roar of the weir was heard, and 
its rushing waters flashed ghostly white in 
the moonlight. They easily climbed over, 
and found themselves on a rocky but 
grassy knoll overhanging the river. They 
followed as far as might be the bend of 
the walls, availing themselves of much 
brushwood and many little thickets. Agile 
and strong, Nell threaded the intricacies 
of the way, grasping her uncle’s hand, and 
whispering words of hope and cheer tothe 
somewhat helpless scholar. They hur- 
ried past the castle, hugging the city wall 
lest their figures should be observed. 
Then the green, smooth turf of the Rood- 
eye was crossed, and they came upon 
some scattered homesteads; but happily 
there was copse-wood at the foot of the 
walk to screen them. The Goblin Tower, 
not then shorn of its fair proportions, but 
wholly round and battlemented, cut grimly 
against the silvery sky. A gentle curve 
brings them to the north gate, with its 
frowning towers and awful dungeon vaults. 

Here, for the first time, they encoun- 
tered stir and movement. A party of 
roystering citizens was lounging outside 
the gate, and others loitered near, evi- 
dently ripe for rude frolic or mischief, 
To have come forth into the moonlight 
would have been madness, so our way- 
farers crouched in the shadow of some 
alders fringing the moat. No escape 
might, for some time, be practicable, and 
Nell felt the nervous tremor of her com- 
panion’s frame increase. 

* Uncle,” whispered the brave girl, in- 
tent on turning his thoughts, “look stead- 
fastly on yonder wall; follow my finger 
with your eye. Down, down, near on a 
level with the moat, mark a hole broken 
into it, yonder where the moon glistens 
on the water! Now hearken unto me. 
Nine feet beyond yon hole lies the foul 
dungeon named Little Ease, where 
through the winter months lay George 
Marsh, and all the light and air he had 
came through that hole. Yet, uncle, he 
never bated a jot of heart or hope, and 
from this very spot might those who lis- 
tened for it hear his clear voice chanting 
psalm and canticle, matins and evensong. 
Once or twice a prison tellow was given 
him, and they sang together, but mostly 
he was alone. One cold evening, uncle, 
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our little Gillian, with John Cooper’s help, 
climbed up, and put her lips to the hole, 
and called to him, and asked him how he 
did. He most cheerfully answered he 
was well; and John slid a silver piece 
into her hand, the which she slipped into 
the hole, and he gave her thanks, and 
said he would use it for his needs.” Nelly 
felt the grasp of her uncle’s hand grow 
firmer as she spoke, and proceeded: “ Oth- 
ers came that loved him in God for the 
gospel’s sake, albeit never acquainted ; 
it was as much as their freedom was worth 
to do so, but they would steal here i’ the 
twilight, and ask of his welfare. Once 
and again they cast in some pence of their 
poverty, and he lovingly thanked them. 
But, uncle, it was otherwise with him 
when he was Jed forth to die; when some 
offered money, and looked he should 
have carried a little purse in his hand, 
as felons do, I saw him shake his head, 
and heard him say he could not be trou- 
bled to meddle with money, but prayed it 
might be given to the poor; and so he 
went on his way to his death, with his 
book in hand, looking on the same hum- 
bly and meekly.” 

So absorbed was Edmund with this 
true and artless recital that he had clean 
forgotten the outside world; but Nell re- 
called him with the joyful announcement 
that the coast was quite clear. They 
quic«ly struck into the bridle road to Park- 
gate, avoiding early travellers by short 
cuts through fields and pastures. Dawn 
brightened into daybreak, and the sur: 
rose in misty splendor over the sparkling 
estuary as they entered the woodland dis- 
trict of Neston. 

What a pleasant spinney was that in 
which Nelly invited her uncle to rest, 
leading him to the deserted hut of a for- 
ester for shelter from the morning’s chill! 
How welcome to both was the breakfast 
she spread on the emerald-green moss at 
their feet —a bottle of milk, hard eggs, 
bread, and cold bacon. How sweet that 
woodland music as “the little birds sang 
east, and the little birds sang west,” and 
the cuckoo’s shout was heard, and the 
plaintive cry of sea-gulls driven inland by 
weeks of storm. The ground was starred 
with primroses, which seemed to rejoice 
in a respite from harsh winds and pitiless 
showers: and delicate wood anemones 
trembled in the light breeze. Nell, with 


heavy heart at the near prospect of sep- 
aration from this new-found kinsman, 
watched him sadly, and prayed him to eat. 
He did so, rather to please her than him- 
self, then said — 


“ Dear Nell, I mark the rising tide, and 
judge by the bend of these trees, and by 
yon blue smoke over Flint Town, that 
this light wind is shifting in our favor; 
wherefore I must needs hasten to port. 
But say first, dear maid, if the saying it 
out afflict thee not too much, where is 
John Cooper now? —aright good man I 
hold him to be, and thy plighted husband. 
Doth that plighting hold good?” 

“Tt doth, and ever shall,” replied Nell, 
turning her blushing face full on her un- 
cle; “and I pray you, sir, to be our daily 
bedesman with the Most High, so may 
this trouble the sooner end. How it arose, 
you shall (an’ you will) learn from John’s 
own words.” 

She took from her bosom a letter, writ- 
ten in a bold but fair and clerkly hand, 
such as men of superior education then 
wrote. She spread it before Edmund’s 
eyes, briefly explaining that it was writ- 
ten two years back, from his banishment 
in Caernarvonshire, and@sent by one 
Apreece, a faithful soul, known to Nell’s 
mother. Thus it ran: — 


My dear heart, this cometh to you by one 
whom I have chartered for the purpose, for 
the longing desire I have to know that you are 
well, and bearing up patiently against this 
great storm of tribulation which hath blown 
over to us from the Spanish main. God send 
the black cloud may soon break, but not on 
thy head, my dearest life — I would fain shield 
thee from that! Of my present estate, briefly 
this: it is one of close hiding, for the sheriffs 
of Carnarvon have a writ out against me. I 
have a few nobles in my pouch yet, and I work 
in the shed of an honest carpenter and earn 
mine own bread; and now, lest lying tongues 
which abound bring lving tales to thine ear, I 
will briefly rehearse how my banishment came 
about. On that woeful day in April last, that 
saw an innocent man murdered, say rather 
martyred, in our town, I rode with the elder 
Sheriff Amory to the Northgate prison, in 
virtue of our joint office, to guard George 
Marsh on his way to Spital Boughton. Never 
was task more hateful ; but I fondly believed, 
as did the many, that, in respect of his inno- 
cency of life, loyalty to the Queen, and strict 
obedience to his canonical vows, he would be 
pardoned, or at worst, exiled. Slowly we rode 
through the Eastgate and Foregate, our pris- 
oner walking in the midst, with fettered ankle, 
devoutly reading his beloved book of Common 
Prayer as he went. In the jousting-croft many 
were waiting to see him, some mocking, others 
weeping. The crowd fell back a little as we 
reached the strong stake and the pile of fire- 
wood that was prepared in Boughton, near the 
Lazar Hospital. Here they released his feet, 
stripped off his outer garments, and bound 
him, unresisting, to the stake. 





Amory and a score of armed men — picked 
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out, there is reason to believe, for this foul 
work — would have closed up ina ring round 
the stake, but I rode.to Amory’s side. Then 
did Vice-Chancellor Vawdrey stand forth, and 
in the Queen’s name offer the prisoner full par- 
don gin he would retract his abominable errors. 
He meekly replied to the effect that ’twere 
purchasing life too dear to commit so great a 
sin. Then cried Sheriff Amory that the fire 
should be lit sans delay; and Marsh, turning 
his face to the people, seemed about to:speak. 
But either Amory or the Vice-Chancellor, I 
remember not which, shouted aloud, “ Hold 
thy peace: no sermoning now,” and Marsh 
said softly, “1 cry you mercy,” and kneeled 
down as well as his bonds would let him to say 
his prayer. Nell, my heart stood still ; but at 
sight of the kindling fire, it seemed to leap up 
in an ecstasy of pity and indignation, and call- 
ing “To the rescue, ho!” I pricked forward 
and struck at Marsh’s chain with my sword, to 
knap it asunder, The people followed me 
with acclamation, and for a little while we kept 
his enemies at bay; but what could I and a 
weaponless handful against Amory and his 
armed band? They beat us off at last with 
many a hard blow, and would have held me 
prisoner, had not my good bay horse answered 
to the spur, and borne me through their midst 
at a gallop over Holt Bridge into Wales. 

Nell, my heart fills with bitterness as I write ; 
*tis not mine outlawry, nor the loss of fair 
Overleigh, forfeit to the crown, that cuts so 
deep. Neither is it the thought of that good 
man, whom ’twas not granted me to save, for 
he is with God, and who-dare wish him back ? 
’Tis the thought of thee, my love, my life, and 
thy wreck’d happiness that doth at times dis- 
tract me — yet, Nell, I would not undo the act 
that parted us, and could I but know thee like 
minded in this, as in all else, would champ 
against the bit no more, but wait trustfully 
for better days. Farewell, dear! Greet thy 
mother and mine. 

J. Cc. 


“ And thou didst write back ?” inquired 
Edmund, much moved. 

“Oh yes, uncle; I scarce need tell you 
what I wrote; you would guess that, and 
I heard after a space that he was much 
comforted. I told him also how Mr. 
Marsh had been helped through his ex- 
treme sufferings, and had at the last 
spread up his hands to heaven, and died 
marvellous patient, and how dear mother 
and some others had in the dim twilight 
gathered up his ashes, and Jaid them in 
the Lazar burying-ground, hard by. And 
uncle,” she added solemnly, “1 showed 
him that vengeance is the Lord’s not 
ours; by the same token that most un- 
happy man, Bishop Coates, never looked 
up after Mr. Marsh’s death, but wasted 
away with inward disease, his life one 
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They buried him without pomp, near the 
bishop’s throne, in our cathedral choir.” 

Edmund would not suffer his fair young 
companion to accompany him tothe rough 
and busy harbor, then a centre of enter- 
prise and a lurking-place for political sus- 
pects —a green and solitary shore now 
that the estuary is silted up with sand. 
So Nell watched him descending the sun- 
ny siopes, then betook her to Cousin 
Glegy’s, stifling as best she might her 
feelings and her fears. She..was joyfully 
greeted and hospitably regaled as far as 
the growing scarcity permitted, and she 
carried out with due gravity and care the 
negotiations concerning certain Irish heif- 
ers which Mistress Mottershed desired to 
possess, as they were thought to yield 
more milk and content themselves with 
poorer pasturage than those of English 
breed. Cousin Glegg set her kinswoman 
on her homeward way about two of the 
clock, little guessing why Nelly’s eyes so 
often strayed towards the dancing and 
glancing waters of the estuary, and the 
many vessels of all sizes and riggings that 
dotted its surface. 


PART II. 


“*It is extempore, from my mother wit.’ 
SHAKESPEARE. 

THE sunshine of the April day at Park- 
gate proved but too evanescent; six 
months later, on an October evening in 
1558, as Nell left the farm to walk back to 
the Blue Posts with her brother Owen, 
she looked six years older in thought and 
care, Allsummer the clouds had returned 
after the rain with scarce an intermission, 
and the saturated earth produced but thin 
and blasted ears of grain. Fodder also 
was poor in quantity and quality, so that 
the other feature in Pharaoh’s dream, the 
lean and ill-favored kine, was but too ap- 
parent. The Irish heifers were beginning 
to droop at last; old Hodge was bewailing 
a “ gradely swa-arm” of young pigs he had 
failed to rear; Nell’s bees and Gillian’s 
doves were alike suffering from the wet; 
it seemed as though the mirth of the land 
was gone. Even in Mistress Mottershed’s 
well-ordered home there was much of hard- 
ship now, and want and misery were rife 
in Chester, culminating in typhus fever of 
a malignant type. 

Public affairs looked most gloomy; 
Calais had been lost in January, and the 
rage and mortification caused by this re- 
verse knew no bounds; a crushing war 
tax followed in its train; the sick and woe- 
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in King Philip’s hands, bore the odium of 
his acts; to her were attributed the perse- 
cuting edicts also which empowered Bon- 
ner and his creatures to torture and slay, 
not fanatics only, but the holiest, the most 
honest, and most learned men. It was 
computed that above two hundred fires 
had already blazed in London, Oxford, 
and many country market-places, and who 
could say but his turn might come next? 
Nelly had sufficiently often heard the 
edicts against abettors of heresy pro- 
claimed at the cross, to know that the 
sword of the State hung as it were bya 
hair over her mother’s head and hers, and 
the thought tried her firmness a good deal. 
Happily the new bishop, Cuthbert Scot, 
the pope’s own nominee, was, unlike 
Coates, no bloody persecutor; he was a 
noted preacher and arguer at Paul’s Cross; 
but words were his only weapons. These 
he plied, it seems, powerfully in our cathe- 
dral, for a fellow of Cambridge writes of 
him thus, — 


Then Cuthbert Scot of Briton bloud, 
A newe-sprung starre indeede, 

At Chester very painfully 
His faithfulle flock dyd feede. 


Cuthbert had enemies, and bitter ones, 
as the following lines, also by a Cam- 
bridge fellow, show; but facts are against 
this writer when he says, — 


One Cuthbert Scot, the Chester flock 
Aucvorised to keep, 

Let loose the wolfes, and he, most wolfe, 
With ravin rent his sheepe. 

He cut the fleece ! supt up the mylke, 
And broyld the flesh and bones! etc., etc. 


The bitter waves did indeed o’erflow at 
that time, and who can wonder? Besides 
the remembrance of the beloved George 
Marsh, there rose often before the mind’s 
eye of thoughtful Cestrians a form tall 
and slender, a face serene and fair, with 
delicate complexion and amber beard, a 
voice of wonderful charm and persuasive- 
ness, frequently heard from the pulpit of 
Chester Cathedral, now silenced bya fiery 
doom, three months after the death of his 
friend Marsh. Many whom he had turned 
to righteousness, and many whom he had 
strengthened in the same, Nell Motter- 
shed especially, thought with tender rev- 
erence of John Bradford, feliow of Pem- 
broke, chaplain and adopted son of Bishop 
Ridley, and the one of the two royal 
preachers in the last reign deputed to in- 
struct the people of Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire in their duty to God and man. 
“* Sharply,” says a contemporary, “did he 


crucified; pithily did he impugn errors; 
earnestly did he exhort toa godly life;” 
but perhaps the most telling words ever 
uttered by this distinguished scholar and 
gentleman were those well-known ones 
spoken to a friend, as a criminal went by 
to the gallows: “There, but for God’s 
grace, goes John Bradford.” No wonder, 
we repeat, that gloom brooded over our 
land, and that omens, mysterious appear- 
ances, unearthly voices, and especially, as 
annalists tell us, strange blue fires creep- 
ing about the London streets and other 
frequented places, should unhinge peo- 
ple’s minds. “All the merry-hearted did 
sigh.” Even high-spirited, bright young 
Owen had flagged, and now, as they left the 
farm, walked demurely at his sister’s side. 
She was the first to speak, and there was 
some banter in her tone as she inquired to 
what she owed the unusual honor of his 
company that evening, and wherefore he 
nad slept at the farm the night before, 
Owen shuffled uneasily, and hung his 
head; then raising to her face eyes as 
honest as her own — 

“ An thou wilt promise, Nell, not to tell 
our mother, thou shalt know. All this 
last week I have seen, when faring home 
at dusk, fiery shapes creeping and gliding 
on Boughton Heath, and over the little 
pools and flashes in the hollows. I 
marked them to the right, where the walls 
o’erhang the monks’ kaleyards. There 
was ‘the flame again, flitting near the 
moat; nay, sister, it even ran shimmering 
along the east gate! Hodge saith he 
never saw the like before. Yestereven, as 
Hodge tarried long with the sick cart- 
horse, Bob, I climbed the big old elm to 
peep if the howlets still lodged in its trunk, 
and chancing to cast mine eyes on the 
spital graveyard, I saw the flame there, 
like some ill thing, dancing and frolicking. 
Hodge saw it too.” 

“ And what said Hodge?” asked Nell, 
a good deal impressed. 

“ Oh, he says it bodes no good; and fur- 
thermore that all our murrains, sicknesses 
of man and beast, and smutted wheat and 
rye, be judgments on us for wedding with 
the Spaniard, and every night, sister, he 
and Malkin pray for the speedy death of 
Jezebel, that is, the queen.” 

But here Nell broke in, — 

*“ Hush, Odie,hush! ’Tis ashame even 
to speak of such a thing; were the poor 
lady ten times a Jezebel, the which I do 
not believe, ’twere a wicked sin to do 
that.” 

Owen demurred; if Nelly was an au- 
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“ Hodge saith,” he went on, “it but 
needs for queen to die, and John Cooper 
will straightway come home, and enjoy his 
own again; would not you, sister, be glad 
of that?” 

“None gladder,” said Nell fervently; 
“but, Odie, not by means unblest.” Her 
earnestness brought conviction to the 
boy’s mind. 

“1 will bid Hodge unsay those prayers,” 
he said briefly. 

As briefly she made answer, — 

“It will be well; such prayers, like 
chickens, come home to roost.” 

Their discourse now returned to the 
wandering fires, and as they talked, these 
gradually divested themselves of their 
hobgoblin character, and sank to the level 
of those will-o’-the-wisps or jack-o’-the- 
lanthorns with which the rustic mind is 
familiar. 

At the postern of the east gate they dis- 
missed Hodge, who had, as_ usual, fol- 
lowed them at a respectful distance, to 
protect Nell from the many truculent beg- 
gars who infested highways and byways 
in those lawless times. 

The east gate was then a gem — its 
strong Norman tower by no means hiding 
the Roman masonry, two low arches, as 
inconvenient to the growing traffic of the 
city as they were massively picturesque. 
Looking outward was a rude figure of the 


” 


god Mars in high relief, with shield, hel- | 


met, and blunt spear. Over this figure 
the head of gallant Harry Hotspur had 
been fixed after Shrewsbury fight, and 
had crumbled to its original dust. As they 
walked by the beautifully sculptured High 
Cross, from which the four main streets 
radiate, Owen observed the weird blue 
flame wandering round its base, but the 
sight seemed to have lost its terrors, for 
he pointed it out to his sister with a smile. 
Nell’s quick eye soon observed lights and 
a stir of people before the Blue Posts. 

Her mother stood in the hall, taking a 
deferential leave of no Jess a person than 
Sir Laurence Smith, the then mayor, as 
he and an escort of friends were descend- 
ing from the row into the street. 

“You will bear in mind, mistress, that 
the expected guest is mine, and that I 
grudge no cost in reason for the entertain- 
ment of him who is bearer of an order in 
council from the queen’s grace.” 

So saying, and louting low, this courte- 
ous knight departed. 

It was long since Nelly had seen her 
mother look so happy. Ai flush of excite- 
ment and elation tinged the widow’s sal- 


low cheeks as she told her children the | fritters, etc. 
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coming guest was Dr. Cole, dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London, a servant 
much employed by the queen and by her 
highly popular kinsman, Cardinal Pole. 

“This night he is to lie in the collegi- 
ate house of Penkridge, to-morrow in the 
cell of Astbury; on Thursday, he and his 
retinue of eight shall come here, at the 
cost of the mayor, and Sir Laurence shall 
provide a feast for him, and also for cer- 
tain aldermen and_ high officers of this 
tewn, at his own expense. Sir Laurence 
doth hint that this gentleman is not indif- 
ferent to good cheer or good cookery. 
Wherefore, my Nell, we will betake our- 
selves straightway to this gear. Come, 
wench!” 

Ah, poor Mistress Mottershed, your 
dream of professional bliss was doomed 
to a rude awakening! 

There was great activity in every de- 
partment of the inn that day and the next, 
and by Thursday at noon the results were 
manifest. The eating-hall was strewn 
with fresh rushes —our forefathers being 
by no means so hardy in all cases as they 
are represented —the wide hearth was 
piled with logs from the forest of Mara, 
and a goodly display of plate met the eye, 
including a parcel-gilt flagon, the gift of 
some long-departed great one to an ances- 
tor of Mistress Mottershed’s. Bed-cham- 
bers were in readiness for the magnates, 
and hangings and a coverlet broidered 
with eglantines were placed on the lofty 
bed which the queen’s representative was 
literally “to climb up into.” Plenty of 
straw for the grooms’ shake-downs, and 
fodder for their beasts, came in from the 
farm, not without some grumbling on the 
part of Hodge, who, with a truer instinct 
than his mistress, bemoaned this expendi- 
ture of hay—so scarce as it was—on 
Jezebel’s emissary. 

There was a goodly show of solid and 
delicate eatables in the kitchen and pan- 
try: anchovy, trout from Bala, prime eels 
from the Sow River at Eccles Hall, sod 
beef, heather mutton from the Welsh hills, 
potted meats, and what not? Sir Lau- 
rence had received gifts of partridges and 
hares from the manors of Eaton and Cod- 
dington, and sent them in to be baked 
under the eye of expert Mistress Motter- 
shed; likewise a young peacock, coarse 
and poor eating, it is true, but making a 
fine centre-piece, with his plumage reared 
up round about him. Nell was as good a 
pasterer as her mother, and looked to the 
bread and rolls, puddings of plum and 
other sorts, quince and orange pies, apple 
Over and above all these, 
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she constructed, as a pleasing surprise for 
her dear mother, a castle of fine flour, with 
turrets and loopholes, and a pavement of 
comfits, and a moat with rosemary bushes, 
bearing gold spangles. Poor Nell! her 
heart was not in all this, and, like Hodge, 
she had an unspoken dread of the coming 
guest, she knew not why. Past sorrows 
had made her apprehensive. 

The hour came, and in rain and fog Dr. 
Cole made his appearance, emerging from 
a carriage lent him at Astbury. A rude 
machine it was, best described as a painted 
box on wheels, lined with buckram, fur- 
nished with benches, and drawn through 
the stiff Cheshire clay by four stout steeds. 
He was an elderly man, sixty-five at least, 
and wore a thick and Jong cloak, and a 
violet skull-cap under the broad hat that 
overshadowed his “ narrow, foxy face.” 

He walked up the flight of steps that 
led to the row, passed between the oaken 
posts, or pillars picked out with blue, then 
straight to the fireplace, with a slight ac- 
knowledgment to the hostess. She stood 
there, a grave and comely widow, her 
iron-grey hair smoothly put away under a 
coif of fine linen, with an edging, called a 
frontlet, of steel. Her worked lawn chem- 
isette was surmounted by a partlet or ruff. 
Her gown and kirtle were of fine serge. 
Knitted black and violet hose, and steel 
shoe-buckles completed her dress. A 
mass of keys and other household imple- 
ments hung at her girdle of dressed leath- 
er. 

Mistress Mottershed, being a woman of 
keen perception and ready wit, and used 
to receiving guests of quality and breed- 
ing, at once detected in Dr. Cole’s air and 
his few remarks to his travelling compan- 
ions a good deal of frothiness and pom- 
posity. When he had occasion to speak 
to her, which he did at some length touch- 
ing his creature comforts, there was a 
supercilious ring in his voice that put her 
on her mettle at once, and she turned to her 
kitchen preparations with the words “ con- 
ceited fool” trembling on her lips. Ere 
she closed the door after her, she heard 
him say to one of his servants, “ My 
pouncet-box, knave.” The poor fellow 
stammered forth in dismay that it had 
been left behind, whereupon such a dan- 
gerous light came into Dr. Cole’s eye, and 
such a torrent of abuse from his mouth, 
that our hostess muttered to herself, “ For 
all he is so great a man, I would we were 
well rid of him.” 

How little a “great man” can be, how 
mean of soul, how base in action! Few 
characters in history illustrate this truth 





more fully than Henry Cole. The ag- 
grandizement of self was his one thought, 
and he achieved it, holding one office after 
another, and as many as possible together 
— provost of Eton, canon of Westmin- 
ster, warden of New College, and dean of 
St. Paul’s. Not ‘by his learning did he 
thus rise, though his learning was remark- 
able; still less by eloquence, for coarse 
abuse or sugared flattery were his chief 
weapons. He rose by timeserving of the 
most shameless kind, and by that only. 
In youth he was a strong adherent of the 
pope, cooling, however, when Anne Boleyn 
came into power; the next reign found, 
or made him, an ultra Protestant; the ac- 
cession of Mary, and her marriage, pro- 
duced a strong relapse into Romanism, 
and he cruelly and basely fanned the 
flames in which Ridley, Latimer, and the 
hapless Cranmer perished, “thereby,” 
says the historian, “ covering himself with 
infamy.” * It was this ignominious suc- 
cessor of good Dean Colet, and of many 
other holy men who once ruled the chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s, who was chosen by 
Bishop Bonner for his secret mission to 
Ireland. 

An honr later the mayor and other gen- 
tlemen had arrived, and they had sat down 
to dinner in the great hall of the Blue 
Posts.f 

The scene was a festal one to the eye, 
though not to the heart; for well did Sir 
Laurence and his friends know what man- 
ner of man they had to deal with, and 
contempt and dislike lay beneath their 
show of courtesy. However, savory dishes 
passed and repassed; there was much 
clinking of silver and pewter, a brilliant 
fire threw flashes of light into every cor- 
ner, and on the robes, chains, etc., of Sir 
Laurence and his aldermen. Pottills of 
sack and other wines, ale, and hypocras 
went freely round, and the conversation 
was varied and agreeable. Mistress Mot- 
tershéd, who came in and out, directing 
the serving-men and looking to every one’s 
comfort, was struck, but not favorably, by 
the doctor’s glib and oily deportment. 
He was a great talker, abounding in anec- 
dote, especially about the court and great 
people. When some mention was made 
of the superstitions now rife in Chester, 
he related how his friends, the Lords Pa- 
get and Howard, had prayed him help 
them lay an evil spirit that dwelt in an old 





forsaken house in Aldersgate. Seventeen 
thousand persons (he related) had come 
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| + This fine hall, with its rich oak timbers, is still to 
| be seen, though turned into a boot and shoe warehouse. 
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together to hear the voice, and when the 
crowd shouted “God save the lady Ma- 
ry,” it answered nothing; but when they 
shouted it for the lady Elizabeth, the 
voice answered, “ Amen.” 

This spirit was quieted, added Dr. Cole 
facetiously, by pulling down of the wall, 
whereby a young woman was unhbarbored, 
which owned that one Drakes had hired 
her for this gear. She received less than 
her deserts, being let off with the pillory. 
Much gossip of this sort followed, varied 
by Cestrian news. A rather sharp dis- 
cussion ensued on the rights and wrongs 
of a great lawsuit still unsettled, in which 
the present dean of Chester — Cliff — and 
two prebendaries had been thrown into 
prison at the suit of Sir Robert Cotton 
for claiming as chapter property some 
estates granted to him by Henry VIII. 

This topic, and somewhat flowing cups, 
causing some excitement, Dr. Cole modu- 
lated into a safer key, and talked of Lon- 
don pageants, conduits at Cheapside run- 
ning with wine, etc., at Mary’s coronation ; 
and he described the astounding feats of 
one Peter the Dutchman, who on that day 
danced and anticked on the weathercock 
‘of St. Paul’s, for which he was paid 164. 
3s. 4d. by the lord mayor. Under cover 
of the laughter this anecdote created Sir 
Laurence whispered to the alderman on his 
other side, “ That cathedral is happy in- 
deed: it can boast of two weathercocks !” 

The party now broke up, and Dr. Cole 
proposed, as the fog had given place to 
autumn sunshine, that they should stroll 
about the town, of which he knew little, 
and on the world-famous walls that gir- 
died it round. Of course the gentlemen 
begged to be his escort. As Mistress 
Mottershed came into the hall, she ob- 
served one of the aldermen helping the 
doctor to put on his cloak —a somewhat 
heavy one, he remarked. 

“Stay, my friend,” said the dean im- 
pressively, *’tis not the cloak, ’tis the 
cloak-bag that is weighty. Ay, weighty 
indeed,” drawing a leather box out of the 
said bag and holding it up; “for know 
you this box contains that which shall 
lash all the heretics in Ireland.” 

“Ay, indeed? Say you so, doctor? 
Meseems you jest,” said the mayor. 

“ No jest, Mr. Mayor, but sober earnest, 
as every heretic in Ireland shall learn to 
his cost.” 

For a moment the silence of consterna- 
tion fell on the party, for the strictest Ro- 
man Catholics among them were sick of 
those most un-English proceedings of fire 
and faggot; but prudence closed their 
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lips, and as soon as the dean had depos- 
ited that fateful box in his chamber, they 
sallied forth on their stroll. 

“ Mother, what ails you?” asked Nell 
in greatalarm. “ You are pale as a sheet, 
and that pasty is slipping from your hands 
— nay, let me take it!” 

The hostess resigned it, and, still fur- 
ther, allowed Nell to lead her into the 
linen-closet hard by, the only place safe 
from prying eyes. Then Nell seated her 
on a box, and ran for some vinegar, which 
revived her. To the girl’s speechless dis- 
may a great burst of tears followed. “ My 
Edmund, my poor brother — brother and 
son to me, for did I not rear thee from 
thy cradle, motherless one? — and now, 
oh heavens! thy doom is gone forth, and 
the doom of hundreds more —and this 
man is the bearer of it!” 

Her daughter listened, perplexed and 
thunderstruck, and it was not for some 
time that the terrible truth became clear; 
but she might not dwell upon it then. 
Peggy had repeatedly knocked at the door, 
and now, heedless of Nell’s “ Anon, Peg, 
anon!” burst in to say the Londoners 
were already at high jinks, helping them- 
selves to ale and wine, and threatening 
the drawers, who strove to restrain them. 
Mistress Mottershed appeared sunk in a 
state of abstraction, so unlike her usual 
self, that Nell’s terror increased. ‘ Moth- 
er,” she said timidly, “think me not un- 
maidenly if I pray you let me go with 
Peggy rebuke these rude knaves.” 

Her mother looked up; the air of ab- 
straction was gone, replaced by a look of 
cool and earnest resolve. ‘Go, my girl. 
I trust thee, Nell, and will come to thee 
shortly.” 

Nell, with beating heart, went to her 
servant’s help, and her rebuke, “ severe 
in youthful beauty,” as she stood amongst 
them, at once restored order. Meanwhile 
the hostess rose, clasped her hands ina 
convulsive prayer, and took her way upa 
cockle-stair to the state bedchamber. 

All this time Dr. Cole was being duly 
“Jionized,” and blandly admired all that 
he was expected to admire —the noble 
bridge gate, St. John’s steeple —a land- 
mark for miles round —the castle keep, 
and church, where poor Nell of Gloster 
did penance in a white sheet, etc. He 
declined going near the cathedral, possibly 
from fear or dislike of outspoken Bishop 
Scot. He paced the ancient “ wishing- 
steps” (long since modernized), with a 
courtly wish for health and prosperity to 
the queen’s grace, which the most loyal 
lips there present could but faintly echo. 
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Then they descended from the walls, 
leaving to the right Hugh Lupus’s Gate, 
which the warder was about to lock, an 
hour earlier than any other city gate. “ We 
of Chester,” quoth Sir Laurence, “do shut 
the stable door after the steed hath been 
stole. This wolf gate was never locked 
at all until a certain mayor’s daughter and 
heir, playing at ball with other young 
maids one summer even, in Peper Street, 
was rode away with, and married by a 
young springald from Wales.” 

In due time the party re-entered the 
hostel; supper was partaken of, and then 
the mayor and his company took their 
leave for the night, promising on the mor- 
row to speed the dean on his way to Park- 
gate. He soon after retired, ordering 
Mistress Mottershed to bring him a cup 
of new milk, well spiced, in the morning. 

Nell soon went to bed, imperatively or- 
dered thither by her mother, who said, * ] 
will do thy work; I can better bear to stir 
than to be still, this night.” Nell pre- 
tested she should not sleep a wink till 
mother came; but what young eyes were 
ever holden awake under such circum- 
stances? She slept and dreamed, woke 


and slept again, this time so soundly that 
when her eyes re-opened it was to the cold 


chill of the coming down. But the rush- 
light was burning still, and by it —oh 
wonder!—knelt her mother wrapt in 
wordless prayer. Nell raised her head to 
gaze, supporting it on her arm; this slight 
movement made her mother start and 
tremble exceedingly. Nell was at her side, 
kneeling also, in a moment, and she felt the 
strong, courageous arm which had so often 
imparted strength to her, twine around 
her neck as though seeking strength from 
her. 

** Child, let me tell thee all — the burden 
is heavier than I can bear alone.” 

“* Say on, mother.” 

Her mother concisely told how, knowing 
Dr. Cole to have left the house, she, by a 
sudden inspiration, had gone to the state 
chamber to search for that fatal box; had 
found it, not in the cloak-bag, but “ craft- 
ily hid” among some parchments of the 
dean’s. It was, mercifully, not locked, 
only secured with silken cords, which she 
had patiently unloosed. Within she found 
the awful document; it was engrossed on 
vellum, and inscribed in full to the lord 
deputy of Ireland. “ As calmly,” she told 
Nell, “as ever she took bread out of the 
oven,” she removed and secreted this writ- 
ing. 


betray all. So she replaced it by the first 





But the box felt light, and this might | 
: lord deputy said, ‘Let us have another 
article of equal weight she could lay her | 
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hands on, and that article proved to be a 
pack of cards. With a touch of grim hu- 
mor, which one would find hard to credit 
were it not matter of history, the intrepid 
woman laid it in the box with the knave 
of clubs uppermost. She fastened it up, 
replaced the box, and returned to her 
duties ina glow of exultation ; but in si- 
lence and solitude the reaction set in, and 
who can wonder ? 


One trick, no game of cards can win. 


True! but every rule has its exception ; 
and our hostess’s “trick” —say rather 
her one act of fearless self-devotion — won 
a nobler game than cards can show. Her 
act was blest to the averting of such mis- 
ery, and saving of life; but at what a cost 
of suffering to herself! Conceive what it 
must have been to encounter the cruel 
guest when she carried him the spiced 
milk, and calmly take his orders for a lux- 
urious fish breakfast of oysters, stewed 
carp, etc., feeling all the while that within 
arm’s length lay that which might bring 
her to prison and death, and make her 
children homeless beggars. Though the 
dean’s departure brought some relief, yet 
the danger to all was not less pressing,: 
and who could tell*how soon the truth 
might burst into light? The widow 
thought sometimes her o’erfraught heart 
must have broken but for the tender help 
of her comfortable Nell! 

As we follow the dean to Ireland, his- 
tory takes us by the band and leads us to 
the council chamber at Dublin, presided 
over by Viscount Fitzwalter, become Earl 
of Sussex by the death of his father some 
months before. The late earl, a hypped 
and sickly man, had been a_ personal 
friend of Queen Mary, and her sense of 
his services. was shown (Miss Strickland 
tells us) by a patent beartng the queen’s 
seal with the Garter round it, giving him 
* license and pardon to wear his cap, coif, 
or night-cap, or any two of them, in our 
presence.” The present earl, strong and 
bold, yet withal full of the milk of human 
kindness, stands out in curious contrast 
with his father, and in far stronger con- 
trast with the English emissary now intro- 
duced to the Irish privy council. “ Lord 
Fitzwalter,” says the chronicler, “ handed 
the box to the secretary, who opened it, 
and behold, a pack of cards only, and with 
the knave of clubs grinning at them!” 

Great was the excitement, surely not 
unmixed with satisfaction, in the council; 
we are told some felt great joy; “and the 


commission, and meanwhile we will shuffle 
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the cards.’” The discomfited doctor hur- 


ried back to court—one should like to 
know whether he made any tarriance in 
Chester on his way. Meanwhile death 
was shuffling the cards effectually. On 
the 7th of October Dr. Cole’s interview 
with the Council had taken place. On the 
17th of November, ere he could return to 
Dublin, Queen Mary breathed her last. 

By the death of this hapless queen, 
more sinned against than sinning, the 
— of Spain was broken. King Philip 

ecame a cypher, Bonner and his crea- 
tures fell-back into their native obscurity, 
and the reign of terror ceased. None felt 
this relief more intensely than our friends 
at the Blue Posts, albeit the hostess, a 
sadder and a wiser woman for all she had 
gone through, neither felt nor permitted 
any unseemly rejoicing. Nay, she sighed 
from the depths of her honest heart at 
the sound of that knell which told that 
Mary of England had passed away. 

The year 1558 with its burden of fam- 
ine, plague, discontent, curses not loud but 
deep, was fled. A twelfth-night party is 
gathered round the blazing, crackling logs 
on Mistress Mottershed’s hearth. There 
she sits, peaceful, but grave, and visibly 
aged by the wear and tear of recent 
storms; Odie and the younger ones are 
there, as merry as the crickets which chirp 
at their feet; Edmund, the meek scholar, 
is there, and leads off an ancient and me- 
lodious ditty touching the kings of the 
East, in which all present join; Nell’s 
contralto notes supported by the rich, 
deep voice of John Cooper, as he stands 
by the side of his recovered darling. To- 
gether they offer to Him who has brought 
them “through fire and water into a 
wealthy place” their hearts’ best adora- 
tion. All have partaken, though frugally 
by reason of the existing scarcity, of 
twelfth-cake and spiced elder wine, and 
the children have carried these delicacies 
round to a host of faithful dependants 
seated in an outer circle behind the fam- 
ily. Peggy was there in festal garb, and 
Malkin in new homespun ; and Hodge sits 
with a self-satisfied twinkle in his small 
grey eyes, and a strong conviction that 
his much-maligned orisons had some- 
thing to do with the present happy aspect 
of affairs ! 

And now the hostess rises, and unfold- 
ing an important-looking letter, announces 
to all the glad news that her Majesty 
QueenElizabeth, at the personal instance 
ot my lord of Sussex, had been pleased to 
bestow on her, Elizabeth Mottershed, a 
pension for life of 40/.a year. “ My lord 
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deputy,” she added, “ would have me to 
know that it is for saving the lives of her 
lieges that the queen doth me this grace. 
Moreover, my lord deputy purposeth on 
his road to London for the coronation of 
the lady Elizabeth to lie at our poor hostel 
of the Blue Posts for one night, or perad- 
venture for two.” 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
ON PATTISON’S MEMOIRS.* 


To reckon the subject of this volume 
among leading minds who have stamped a 
deep influence on our generation, is not 
possible even to the friendliest partiality. 
That was not his position, and nobody 
could be less likely than he would himself 
have been to claim it. Pattison started 
no new problem. His name is associated 
with no fertile speculation, and with no 
work of the first degree of importance. 
Nor was he any more intended for a prac- 
tical leader than for an intellectual dis- 
coverer. He did not belong to the class 
of authoritative men who are born to give 
decisions from the chair. Measured by 
any standard commensurate to his re- 
markable faculties, Pattison’s life would 
be generally regarded as pale, negative, 
and ineffectual. Nevertheless, it is un- 
deniable that he had a certain singular 
quality about him that made his society 
more interesting, more piquant, and more 
sapid tnan that of many men of a far 
wider importance and more commanding 
achievement. 

Critics have spoken of his learning, but 
the description is only relatively accurate. 
Of him, in this respect, we may say, what 
he said of Erasmus: “ Erasmus, though 
justly styled by Muretus eruditus sane 
vir ac multe lectionis, was not a learned 
man in the special sense of the word — 
not an érudit. He was the man of let- 
ters. Hedid not make a study apart of 
antiquity for its own sake, but used it as 
an instrument of culture.” The result of 
culture in Pattison’s actual life was not 
by any means ideal. For instance, he was 
head of a college for nearly a quarter of a 
century, and except as a decorative figure- 
head with a high literary reputation, he 
did little more to advance the working 
interests of his college during these five- 
and-twenty years, than if he had been one 
of the venerable academic abuses of the 


* Memoirs. By Mark Pattison, late Rector of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford. London, 188s. 
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worst days before reform. But his tem- 
perament, his reading, his recoil from 
Catholicism, combined with the strong 
reflective powers bestowed upon him by 
nature to produce a personality that was 
unlike other people, and infinitely more 
curious and salient than many who had a 
firmer grasp of the art of right living. In 
an age of effusion to be reserved, and in 
days of universal professions of sympathy 
to show a saturnine front, was to be an 
original. There was nobody in whose 
company one felt so much of the ineffable 
comfort of being quite safe against an at- 
tack of platitude. There was nobody on 
whom one might so surely count in the 
course of an hour’s talk for some stroke 
of irony or pungent suggestion, or, at the 
worst, some significant, admonitory, and 
almost luminous manifestation of the 
great ars tacendi. Inspite of his copious 
and ordered knowledge, Pattison could 
hardly be said to have an affluent mind, 
He did not impart intellectual direction 
like Mill, nor morally impress himself like 
George Eliot. Even in pithy humor he 
was inferior to Bagehot, who was certainly 
one of the most remarkable of the secon- 
dary figures of our generation. But he 
made every one aware of contact with 
the reality of a livingintelligence. It was 
evident that he had no designs upon you. 
He was not thinking of shaking a convic- 
tion, nor even of surprising admiration. 

Everlasting neutrality, no doubt, may 
soon become a tiresome affectation. But 
we can afford to spare a few moments 
from our solid day to the sage, if we are 
so lucky as to hit upon one; always pro- 
vided that he be not of those whom La 
Bruyére has described as being made into 
sages by a certain natural mediocrity of 
mind. Whatever else may be said of Pat- 
tison, at least he was never mediocre, 
never vapid, trite, or common. Nor was 
he one of those false pretenders to the 
judicial mind, who 

mistake for scber sense 
And wise reserve, the plea of indolence. 


On the contrary, his industry and spirit 
of laborious acquisition were his best cre- 
dentials. He was invested to our young 
imaginations with the attraction of the 
literary explorer, who had “voyaged 
through strange seas of thought alone,” 
had traversed broad continents of knowl- 
edge, had ransacked all the wisdom of 
printed books, and had by native courage 
and resource saved himself from the en- 
gulfing waters of the great movement. 
The memoirs of such a man may not 





be one of the monuments of literature. 
His little volume is not one of those ro- 
mantic histories of the soul, from the 
“Confessions of Augustine” to the “ Con- 
fessions of Jean Jacques,” by which men 
and women have been beguiled, enlight- 
ened, or inspired in their pilgrimage. It 
is not one of those idealized and highly 
embellished versions of an actual exist- 
ence, with which such superb artists as 
George Sand, Quinet, and Renan have 
delighted people of good literary taste. 
What the rector has done is to deliver a 
tolerably plain and unvarnished tale of 
the advance of a peculiar type of mind 
along a path of its own, in days of intel- 
lectual storm and stress. It stirs no 
depths, it gives no powerful stimulus to 
the desire after either knowledge or vir- 
tue — in a word, it does not belong to the 
literature of edification. But it is an in- 
structive account of a curious character, 
and contains valuable hints for more than 
one important chapter in the mental his- 
tory of the certury. 

Mark Pattison, born in 1813, passed 
his youthful days at the rectory of Haux- 
well, a village in Wensleydale, on the 
edge of the great uplands that stretch 
northwards towards Richmond and Bar- 
nard Castle, and form an outwork of the 
Pennine range and the backbone of north- 
ern England. The scene has been de- 
scribed in that biography of his sister 
Dora, which he here so unceremoniously 
despatches asaromance. “ Hauxwell is 
a tiny village lying on the southern slope 
of a hill, from whence an extensive view 
of the moors and Wensleydale is obtained. 
It contains between two and three hun- 
dred inhabitants. The rectory is a pretty 
little dwelling, some half mile from the 
church, which is a fine old building much 
shut in by trees. The whole village, even 
on a bright summer day, gives the travel- 
ler an impression of intense quiet, if not 
of dulness; but in winter, when the snow 
lies thickly for weeks together in the nar- 
row lane, the only thoroughfare of the 
place; when the distant moors also look 
cold in their garment of white, and the 
large expanse of sky is covered with lead- 
en-colored clouds ; when the very streams 
with which the country abounds are frozen 
into silence, —then indeed may Hauxwell 
be called a lonely village.” 

Pattison’s father had been educated, 
badly enough, at Brasenose, but though 
his own literary instincts were of the 
slightest, he had social ambition enough 
to destine his son from the first to go to 
Oxford and become the fellow of a col- 
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lege. But nothing systematic was done 
towards making the desired consumma- 
tion a certainty or even a probability. 
The youth read enormously, but he did 
not remember a tenth of what he read, 
nor did he even take in the sense of half 
of itas he wentalong. “ Books as books,” 
he says, “ were my delight, irrespective of 
their contents. I was already marked out 
for the life of a student, vet little that was 
in the books I read seemed to find its 
way into my mind.” He found time for 
much besides reading. He delighted in 
riding, in shooting rooks in the hall rook- 
ery, and in fishing for trout with clumsy 
tackle and worm. Passion for country 
sports was followed by passion for natu- 
ral history in the ordinary shape of the 
boy’s fancy for collecting insects and ob- 
serving birds. He fell in with White’s 
“Natural History of Selborne,” read it 
over and over again, and knew it by heart. 


The love of birds, moths, butterflies, led on 
to the love of landscape ; and altogether, in the 
course of the next six or seven years, grew and 
merged in a conscious and declared poetical 
sentiment, and a devoted reading of the poets. 
I don’t suppose the temperament was more in- 
clined to zsthetic emotion in me than in other 
youths ; but I was highly nervous and delicate, 
and having never been at school had not had 
sentiment and delicacy crushed out of me; 
also, liviag on the borderland of oak woods, 
with green lanes before me, and an expanse of 
wild heather extending into Northumberland 
behind, I was favorably placed for imbibing a 
knowledge by contrast of the physical features 
of England. My eye was formed to take in at 
a glance, and to receive delight from contem- 
plating, as a whole, a hill and valley formation. 
Geology did not come in till ten years later to 
complete the cycle of thought, and to give that 
intellectual foundation which is required to 
make the testimony of the eye, roaming over 
an undulating surface, fruitful and satisfying. 
When I came in after years to read “The 
Prelude” I recognized, as if it were my own 
history which was being told, the steps by 
which the love of the country boy for his hills 
and moors grew into poetical susceptibility for 
all imaginative presentations of beauty in every 
direction. (Pp. 34, 35-) 


Perhaps it may be added that this was 
a preparation for something more than 
merely poetical susceptibility. By substi- 
tuting for the definite intellectual impres- 
sions of a systematic education vague 
sensibilities as the foundation of charac- 
ter, this growth of sentiment, delicacy, 
and feeling for imaginative presentations 
of beauty, laid him peculiarly open to the 
religious influences that were awaiting 
him in days to come at Oxford. 





In 1832 Pattison went up as a freshman 
to Oriel. His career as an undergraduate 
was externally distinguished by nothing 
uncommon, and promised nothing remark- 
able. He describes himself as shy, awk- 
ward, boorish, and mentally shapeless and 
inert. In 1833, however, he felt what he 
describes as the first stirrings of intellec- 
tual life within him. “ Hitherto I have had 
no mind, properly so called, merely a boy’s 
intelligence, receptive of anything I read 
or heard. I now awoke to the new idea 
of finding the reason of things; I began 
to suspect that I might have much to un- 
learn, as well as to learn, and that I must 
clear my mind of much current opinion 
which had lodged there. The principle 
of rationalism was born in me, and once 
born it was sure to grow, and to become 
the master idea of the whole process of 
self-education on which I was from this 
time forward embarked.” In other words, 
if he could have interpreted and classified 
his own intellectual type, he would have 
known that it was the reflective. Reflec- 
tion is a faculty that ripens slowly; the 
prelude of its maturity is often a dull and 
apparently numb-witted youth. Though 
Pattison conceived his ideal at the age of 
twenty, he was five-and-forty before he 
finally and deliberately embraced it and 
shaped his life in conformity to it. The 
principle of rationalism, instead of grow- 
ing,. seemed for twelve whole years to go 
under, and to be completely mastered by 
the antagonistic principles of authority, 
tradition, and transcendental faith. 

The secret is to be found in what is the 
key to Pattison’s whole existence, and of 
what he was more conscious at first than 
he seems to have been in later days. He 
was affected from first to last by a pro- 
found weakness of will and character. 
Few men of eminence have ever lived so 
destitute of nerve as Pattison was — of 
nerve for the ordinary demands of life, 
and of nerve for those large enterprises 
in literature for which by talent and at- 
tainment he was so admirably qualified. 
The stump of moral défail/ance was set 
upon his brow from the beginning. It 
was something deeper in its roots than 
the temporary self-consciousness of the 
adolescent, that afflicted him in his early 
days at Oxford. The shy and stiff under- 
graduate is a familiar type enough, and 
Pattison is not the only youth of twenty 
of whom such an account as his own is 
true ;:— 

This inability to apprehend the reason of my 
social ill-success had a discouraging conse- 
quence upyn the growth of my character. I 
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was so convinced that the fault was in me, and 
not in the others, that I lost anything like firm 
footing, and succumbed to or imitated any 
type, or set, with which I was brought in con- 
tact, esteeming it better than my own, of which 
I was too ashamed to stand by it and assert it. 
Any rough, rude, self-confident fellow, who 
spoke out what he thought and felt, cowed me, 
and I yielded to him, and even assented to 
him, not with that yielding which gives way 
for peace’ sake, secretly thinking itself right, 
but with a surrender of the convictions to his 
mode of thinking, as being better than my own, 
more like men, more like the world. (P. 48.) 

This fatal trait remained unalterable to 
the very end, but as time went on, things 
grew worse. Nobody knows what delib- 
erate impotence means who has not 
chanced to sit upon a committee with Pat- 
tison. Whatever the business in hand 
might be, you might be sure that he started 
with the firm conviction that you could not 
possibly arrive at the journey’s end. It 
seemed as if the one great principle of his 
life was that the sons of Zeruiah must be 
too hard for us, and that nobody but a 
simpleton or a fanatic would expect any- 
thing else. ‘ With a manner,” he says of 
himself, “ which I believe suggested con- 
ceit, I had really a very low estimate of 
myself as compared with others. I could 
echo what Bishop Stanley says of himself 
in his journal: ‘My greatest obstacle to 
success in life has been a want of confi- 
dence in myself, under a doubt whether I 
really was possessed of talents on a par 
with those around me.’” Very late in 
life, talking to Mr. Morison, he said in his 
pensive way, “ Yes, let us take our worst 
opinion of ourselves in our most depressed 
mood. Extract the cube root of that, and 
you will be getting near the common opin- 
ion of your merits.” 

He describes another side of the same 
overspreading infirmity when he is ex- 
plaining why it was always impossible for 
him ever to be anything but a Liberal. 
“ The restlessness of critical faculty,” he 
says ‘*has done me good service when 
turned upon myself. / have never en- 
joyed any self-satisfaction in anything I 
have ever done, {or | have inevitably made 
a mental comparison with how it might 
have been betterdone. The motto of one 
of my diaries, *Quicquid hic operis fiat 
poenitet’ may be said to be the motto of 
my life” (p. 254). A man who enters the 
battle on the back of a charger that has 
been hamstrung in this way, is predes- 
tined to defeat. A frequent access of 
dejection, self-abasement, distrust, often 
goes with a character that is energetic, 
persevering, effective, and reasonably hap- 





py. To men of strenuous temper it is no 
paradox to say that a fit of depression is 
often a form of repose. It was D’Alem- 
bert, one of the busiest of the workers of 
a busy century, who said this, or some- 
thing to this effect —that low spirits are 
only a particular name for the mood in 
which we see our aims and acts for what 
they really are. Pattison’s case was very 
different. With him, except for a very 
few short years, despair was a system, and 
an unreasoned pessimism the most rooted 
assurance of his being. He tells a thor- 
oughly characteristic story of himself in 
his days as an undergraduate. He was 
on the coach between Birmingham and 
Sheffield. Two menshared the front seat 
with him, and conversed during the whole 
of the journey about the things which he 
was yearning to know and to learn. “I 
tried one or twice to put in my oar, but it 
was a failure: I was too far below their 
level of knowledge; I relapsed into en- 
chanted listening. I thought to myself, 
‘There exists there such a world, but I 
am shut out of it, not by the accidents of 
college, but by my own unfitness to en- 
ter’” (p. 148). Mankind suffers much 
from brassy incompetency and over-com- 
placency, but Pattison is only one of many 
examples how much more it may lose in a 
man who has ability, but no fight and no 
mastery in him. As we have all been 
told, in this world a man must be either 
anvil or hammer, and it always seemed as 
if Pattison deliberately chose to be anvil 
— not merely in the shape of a renuncia- 
tion of the delusive pomps and vanities of 
life, but in the truly questionable sense of 
doubting both whether he could do any- 
thing, and whether he even owed anything 
to the world in which he found himself. 
The earliest launch was a disappoint- 
ment. He had set his heart upon a first 
class, but he had not gone to work in the 
right way. Instead of concentrating his 
attention on the task in hand, he could 
only in later days look back with amaze- 
ment “at the fatuity of his arrangements 
and the snail-like progress with which he 
seemed to be satisfied.” He was content 
if, on his final review of Thucydides, he 
got through twenty or thirty chapters a 
day, and he re-read Sophocles “at the 
lazy rate of a hundred and fifty lines a 
day, instead of going over the difficult 
places only, which might have been done 
in a week.” There must, he says, “have 
been idleness to boot, but it is difficult 
to draw the line between idleness and 
dawdling over work. I dawdled from a 
mixture of mental infirmity, bad habit, and 
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the necessity of thoroughness if I was to 
understand, and not merely remember.” 
The dangerous delights of literary dis- 
persion and dissipation attracted him. 
Among his books of recreation was John- 
son’s “ Lives of the Poets.” ‘ This I took 
in slowly, page by page, as if by an in- 
stinct; but here was a congenial subject, 
to which, when free, I would return, and 
where I would set up my habitation.” 

It was probably a reminiscence of these 
vacations at Hauxwell that inspired the 
beautiful passage in his “ Milton,” where 
he contrasts the frosty “ Ode to the Nativ- 
ity” with the “ Allegro” and “ Penseroso.” 
“The two idylis,” he says, “ breathe the 
free air of spring and summer and of the 
fieldsround Horton. They are thoroughly 
naturalistic; the choicest expression our 
language has yet found of the fresh 
charm of country life, not as that life is 
lived by the peasant, but as it is felt by a 
young and lettered student, issuing at 
early dawn or at sunset from his chamber 
and his books. Allsuch sights and sounds 
and smells are here blended in that in- 
effable combination which, once or twice 
perhaps in our lives has saluted our young 
senses before their perceptions were 
blunted by alcohol, by lust, or ambition, 
or diluted by the social distractions of 
great cities ” (Pattison’s ‘* Milton,” 24). 

For the examination school no prepara- 
tion could have been worse. It was no 
wonder that so uncalculating an adjust- 
ment of means and ends resulted in a 
second class (1836). The class was not 
merely a misfortune in itself, but threat- 
ened to be a bar to the fulfilment of his 
lifelong dream of a fellowship. He tried 
his fortunes at University, where he was 
beaten by Faber; and at Oriel, his own 
college, where he was beaten by the pres- 
ent dean of St. Paul’s. “ There was such 
a moral beauty about Church,” it was said 
by a man not peculiarly sensitive about 
moral beauty, “that they could not help 
liking him.” Though Pattison had failed, 
Newman sent him word that there were 
some who thought that he had done the 
best. He made two more unsuccessful 
attempts, in one of them the triumphant 
competitor being Stanley, the famous dean 
of a later day. At last, in November, 
1838, he was elected to a Yorkshire fel- 
lowship at Lincoln College. ‘“* No moment 
in all my life,” he says, “has ever been so 
sweet as that Friday morning, when Rad- 
ford’s servant came in to announce my 
election, and to claim his five shillings for 
doing so.” Yetif the curtain of fate could 
have been raised, his election to the Lin- 





coln fellowship might have disclosed it- 
self as the central misfortune of his life. 

“All this while,” he says, “I was rush- 
ing into the whirlpool of Tractarianism; 
was very much noticed by Newman — in 
fact fanaticism was laying its deadly grip 
around me.” Hehad come up from York- 
shire with what he calls his “ home Puri- 
tan religion almost narrowed to two points 
—fear of God’s wrath and faith in the 
doctrine of the Atonement.” He found 
Newman and his allies actively dissolving 
this hard creed by means of historical, 
philosophical, and religious elements 
which they summed up in the idea of the 
Church. This idea of the Church, as Pat- 
tison truly says, and as men so far re- 
moved from sympathy with dogma as 
J. S. Mill always admitted, “ was a widen- 
ing of the horizon.” In another place 
(Afind, i. 83-8) the rector shows the 
stages of speculation in Oxford during the 
present century. From 1800 or 18!o to 
1830, the break-up of the old lethargy took 
the form of a vague intellectualism; free 
movement, but blind groping out of the 
mists of insular prejudice in which reac- 
tion against the French Revolution had 
wrapped us. Then came the second pe- 
riod from 1830 to 1845. Tractarianism 
was primarily a religious movement; it 
was a revival of the Church spirit which 
had been dormant since the expiry of 
Jacobitism at the accession of George III. 
But it rested on a conception, however 
imperfect, of universal history; and it 
even sought a basis for belief in a philo- 
sophic exposition of the principle of au- 
thority. 

Pattison, like most of the superfor 
minds then at Oxford, was not only at- 
tracted, but thoroughly overmastered by 
this great tide of thought. He worked at 
the lives of the saints, paid a visit to the 
cloisters at Littlemore, and was one of 
Newman’s closest disciples, though he 
thinks it possible that Newman even then, 
with that curious instinct which so often 
marks the religious soul, had a scent of 
his latent rationalism. A female cousin, 
who eventually went over to Rome, count- 
ed for something among the influences 
that drove him into “frantic Puseyism.” 
When the great secession came in 1845, 
Pattison somehow held back and was 
saved for afurther development. Though 
he appeared toall intents and purposes as 
much of a Catholic at heart as Newman 
or any of them, it was probably his con- 
stitutional incapacity for heroic and deci- 
sive courses that made him, according to 
the Oxford legend, miss the omnibus. 
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The first notion of the Church had ex- 
panded itself beyond the limits of the An- 
glican Communion, and been transformed 
into the wider idea of the Catholic Church. 
This in time underwent a further expan- 
sion. 


Now the idea of the Catholic Church is only 
a mode of conceiving the dealings of divine 
Providence with the whole race of mankind. 
Reflection on the history and condition of hu- 
manity, taken as a whole, gradually convinced 
me that this theory of the relation of all living 
beings to the Supreme Being was too narrow 
and inadequate. It makes an equal Provi- 
dence, the Father of all, care only for a mere 
handful of species, leaving the rest (such is 
the theory) to the chances of eternal misery. 
If God interferes at all to procure the happi- 
ness of mankind, it must be on a far more 
comprehensive scale than by providing for 
them a Church of which far the majority of 
them will never hear. It was on this line of 
thought, the details of which I need not pur- 
sue, that I passed out of the Catholic phase, 
but slowly, and in many years, to that highest 
development when all religions appear in their 
historical light as efforts of the human spirit 
to come to an understanding with that Unseen 
Power whose pressure it feels, but whose mo- 
tives are ariddle. Thus Catholicism dropped 
off me as another husk which I had outgrown, 
(Pp. 327-8.) 


So a marked epoch came to its close, 
and this was one of the many forms in 
which the great Anglican impulse ex- 
pended itself. While Newman and others 
sank their own individuality in religious 
devotion to authority and tradition, Pusey 
turned what had been discussion into con- 
troversy, and from a theologian became a 
powerful ecclesiastical manager. Others 
dropped their religious interests, and cul- 
tivated cynicism and letters. The railway 
mania, the political outbursts of 1848, 
utilitarian liberalism, all in turn swept 
over the Oxford field, and obliterated the 
old sanctuaries. Pattison went his own 
way alone. The time came when he 
looked back upon religion with some of 
the angry contempt with which George 
Eliot makes Bardo, the blind old human- 
ist of the fifteenth century, speak of his 
son, who had left learning and liberal pur- 
suits, “that he might lash himself and 
howl at midnight with besotted friars — 
that he might go wandering on pilgrimages 
befitting men who knew no past older than 
the missal and the crucifix.” 

It is a critical moment in life when mid- 
dle age awakens a man from the illusions 
that have been crowning the earlier years 
with inward glory. Some are contemptu- 
ously willing to let the vision and the 


dream pass into easy oblivion, while they 
hasten to make up for lost time in close 
pursuit of the main chance. Others can 
forgive anything sooner than their own 
exploded ideal, and the ghost of their dead 
enthusiasm haunts them with an embit- 
tering presence. Pattison drops a good 
many expressions about his Anglo-Catho- 
lic days, that betray something like vindic- 
tiveness — which is certainly not philo- 
sophical, whatever else it was. But his 
intellectual faculties were too strong to let 
him feed on the poison of a reactionary 
antipathy to a deserted faith. Puseyism, 
as he says, dropped away from him for 
lack of nutrition of the religious brain, — 
which perhaps at the best was more like 
an artificial limb than a natural organ ina 
man of Pattison’s constitution. For some 
five years he was inspired by a new and 
more genuine enthusiasm — for forming 
and influencing the minds of the young. 
He found that he was the possessor of 
what for lack of a better name he callsa 
magnetic power in dealing with the stu- 
dents, and his moral ascendency enabled 
him to make Lincoln the best managed 
college in Oxford. 

From 1848 to 1851 he describes his ab- 
sorption in the work of the college as 
complete. It excluded all other thoughts. 
In November that incident occurred which 
he calls the catastrophe of his life. The 
headship of the college fell vacant, and 
for several weeks he was led to believe 
that this valuable prize was within his 
grasp. At first the invincible diffidence 
of his nature made it hard for him to real- 
ize that exaltation so splendid was possi- 
ble. But the prospect once opened, fas- 
tened with a fatally violent hold upon his 
imagination. The fellows of Lincoln Col- 
lege, who were the electors, were at that 
time a terribly degraded body. The ma- 
jority of them were no more capable of 
caring for literature, knowledge, educa- 
tion, books, or learning than Squire West- 
ern or Commodore Trunnion. One of 
them, says. Pattison, had been reduced by 
thirty years of the Lincoln common-room, 
to a torpor almost childish. Another was 
‘“‘a wretched crétin of the name of Gibbs, 
who was always glad to come and booze 
at the college port a week or two when his 
vote was wanted in support of college 
abuses.” The description of a third, who 
still survives, is veiled by editorial charity 
behind significant asterisks. That Patti- 
son should be popular with such a gang 
was impossible. Such an Alceste was a 
standing nuisance and reproach to the 
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coln bursary. They might have tolerated 
his intellect and overlooked his industry, 
if his intellect and his industry had not 
spoiled his sociability. But irony and the 
ars tacendi are not favorite ingredients in 
the boon companion. Pattison never 
stayed in the common-room later than 
eight in the evening, and a man was no 
better than a skeleton at a feast who left 
good fellows for the sake of going over an 
essay with a pupil, instead of taking a 
hand at whist or helping them through 
another bottle. 

We need not follow the details of the 
story. Pattison has told them over again 
with a minuteness and a sourness that 
show how the shabby business rankled in 
his soul to the very last. It was no bat- 
tle of giants, like the immortal thirty 
years’ war between Bentley and the fel- 
lows of Trinity. The election at Lincoln 
College, which was a scandal in the uni- 
versity for many a long day after, was 
simply a tissue of paltry machinations, in 
which weakness, cunning, spite, anda fair 
spice of downright lying showed that a 
learned society, even of clergymen, may 
seethe and boil with the passions of the 
very refuse of humanity. Intricate and 
unclean intrigues ended, by a curious turn 
of the wheel, in the election of a grotesque 
divine, whom Pattison, with an energy of 
phrase that recalls the amenities of eccle- 
siastical controversy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, roundly designates in so many words 
as a Satyr, a ruffian, and a wild beast. 
The poor man was certainly illiterate and 
boorish to a degree that was a standing 
marvel to all ingenuous youths who came 
up to Lincoln College between 1850 and 
1860. His manners, bearing, and accom- 
plishments were more fitted for the porter 
of a workhouse than for the head of a col- 
lege. But he served the turn by keeping 
out Pattison’s rival, and whatever dis- 
credit he brought upon the society must 
be shared by those who, with Pattison at 
their head, brought him in against a bet- 
ter man. All this unsavory story might 
as well have been left where it was. 

The reaction was incredibly severe. 
There has been nothing equal to it since 
the days of the Psalmist were consumed 
like smoke, and his heart was withered 
like grass. “My mental forces,” says 
Pattison, “ were paralyzed by the shock ; 
a blank, dumb despair filled me; a chronic 
heartache took possession of me, percep- 
tible even through sleep. As conscious- 
ness gradually returned in the morning, it 
was only to bring with it a livelier sense 
of the cruelty of the situation into which I 





had been brought.” He lay in bed until 
ten o’clock every morning, to prolong the 
semi-oblivion of sleep. Work was impos- 
sible. If he read, it was without any ob- 
ject beyond semi-forgetfulness. He was 
too much benumbed and stupefied to cal- 
culate the future. He went through the 
forms of lecturing, but the life and spirit 
were gone. Teaching became as odious 
to him as it had once been delightful. 
His Satan, as he calls the most active of 
the enemies who had thus ruined his par- 
adise, planned new operations against 
him, by trying, on the grounds of some 
neglected formality, to oust him from his 
fellowship. ‘ Here,” cries Pattison, “* was 
a new abyss opened beneath my feet! 
My bare livelihood, for I had nothing 
except my fellowship to live upon, was 
threatened; it seemed not unlikely that I 
should be turned into the streets to starve. 
Visitatorial law, what it might contain! 
It loomed before me like an Indian jungle 
out of which might issue venomous rep- 
tiles, man-eating tigers, for my destruc- 
tion.” 

This is not the language of half-humor- 
ous exaggeration, but a literal account of 
a mind as much overthrown from its true 
balance, as is disclosed in the most mor- 
bid page of Rousseau’s “ Confessions.” 
For months and months after, the burden 
of “dull, insensible wretchedness,” “ bit- 
ter heartache,” weighed upon him with 
unabated oppression. More than a year 
after the catastrophe the sombre entries 
still figure in his diary: “ Very weary and 
wretched both yesterday and to-day: all 
the savor of life is departed:” “Very 
wretched all yesterday and to-day: dull, 
gloomy, blank; sleep itself is turned to 
sorrow.” Nearly two whole years after, 
the same clouds still blacken the sky. “1 
have nothing to which I look forward with 
any satisfaction: no prospects; my life 
seems to have come to an end, my strength 
gone, my energies paralyzed, and all my 
hopes dispersed.” 

It is true that frustrated ambition was 
not the only key to this frightfully abject 
abasement. We may readily believe him 
when he says that the personal disappoint- 
ment was a minor ingredient in the total 
of mental suffering that he was now un- 
dergoing. His whole heart and pride had 
in the last few years been invested in the 
success of the college; it was the thing 
on which he had set all his affections; in 
a fortnight the foundation of his work was 
broken up; and the wretched and deterio- 
rated condition of the undergraduates 
became as poison in his daily cup. That 
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may all be true enough. Still, whatever 
elements of a generous public spirit 
sharply baffled may have entered into this 
extraordinary moral breakdown, it must 
be pronounced a painfully unmanly and 
unedifying exhibition. It says a great 
deal for the rector’s honesty and sincerity 
in these pages, that he should not have 
shrunk from giving so faithful and promi- 
nent an account of a weakness and a self- 
abandonment which he knew well enough 
that the world will only excuse in two cir- 
cumstances. The world forgives almost 
anything to a man in the crisis of a sore 
spiritual wrestle for faith and vision and 
an everlasting yea; and almost anything 
to one prostrated by the shock of an irrep- 
arable personal bereavement. But that 
anybody with character of common healthi- 
ness should founder and make shipwreck 
of his life because two or three unclean 
creatures had played him a trick after 
their kind, is as incredible as that a three- 
decker should go down in a street puddle. 

It will not do to say that lack of forti- 
tude is a mark of the man of letters. To 
measure Pattison’s astounding collapse, 
we have aright to recall Johnson, Scott, 
Carlyle, and a host of smaller men, whom 
no vexations, chagrins, and perversities 
of fate could daunt from fighting the battle 
out. Pattison was thirty-eight when he 
missed the headship of his college. Di- 
derot was about the same age when the 
torments against which he had struggled 
for the best part of twenty arduous years 
in his gigantic task seemed to reach the 
very climax of distraction. “My dear 
master,” he wrote to Voitaire, in words 
which it is a refreshment under the cir- 
cumstances to recall and to transcribe, 
“my dear master, I am over forty. I am 
tired out with tricks and shufflings. I cry 
from morning till night for rest, rest ; and 
scarcely a day passes when I am not 
tempted to go and live in obscurity and 
die in peace in the depths of my old coun- 
try. Be useful tomen! Is it certain that 
one does more than amuse them, and that 
there is much difference between the 
philosopher and the flute-player? They 
listen to one and the other with pleasure 
or with disdain, and they remain just what 
they were. But there is more spleen than 
sense in all this, | know—and back I go 
to the Encyclopedia.” And back he 
went—that is the great point — with 
courage unabated and indomitable, labor- 
ing with sword in one hand and trowel in 
the other, until he had set the last stone 
on his enormous fabric. 

Several years went by before Pattison’s 


mind recovered spring and equilibrium, 
and the unstrung nerves were restored to 
energy. Fishing, the open air, solitude, 
scenery, slowly repaired the moral ravages 
of the college election. The fly rod “ was 
precisely the resource of which my 
wounded nature stood in need.” About 
the middle of April, after long and anx- 
ious preparation of rods and tackle, witha 
box of books and a store of tobacco, he 
used to set out for the north. He fished 
the streams of Uredale and Swaledale ; 
thence he pushed on to the Eden and the 
waters of the Border, to Perthshire, to 
Loch Maree, Gairloch, Skye, and the far 
north. When September came, he set off 
for rambles in Germany. He travelled on 
foot, delighting in the discovery of nooks 
and corners that were not mentioned in 
the guide-books. Then he would return 
to his rooms in college, and live among 
his books. Tothe undergraduates of that 
day he was a solemn and mysterious fig- 
ure. He spoke to no one, saluted noone, 
and kept his eyes steadily fixed on infi- 
nite space. He dined at the'high table, 
but uttered no word. He never played 
the part of host, nor did he ever seem to 
bea guest. He read the service in chapel 
when his turn came; his voice had a 
creaking and impassive tone, and his pace 
was too deliberate to please young men 
with a morning appetite. As he says 
here, he was a complete stranger in the 
college. We looked upon him with the 
awe proper to one who was supposed to 
combine boundless erudition with an im- 
penetrable misanthropy. In reading the 
fourth book of the ethics, we regarded the 
description of the high-souled man, with 
his slow movements, his deep tones, his 
deliberate speech, his irony, his contempt 
for human things, and all the rest of the 
paraphernalia of that most singular per- 
sonage, as the model of the inscrutable 
sage in the rooms under the clock. Pat- 
tison was understood to be the Megalop- 
suchos in the flesh. It would have been 
better for him if he could have realized 
the truth of the healthy maxim that no- 
body is ever either so happy or so un- 
happy as he thinks. He would have been 
wiser if he could have seen the force in 
the monition of Goethe: — 


Willst du dir ein hiibsch Leben zimmern, 
Musst um Vergangen dich nicht bekiimmern, 
Und wire dir auch was verloren, 

Musst immer thun wie neu geboren ; 

Was jeder Tag will, sollst du fragen, 

Was jeder Tag will, wird er sagen ; 

Musst dich an eignem Thun ergetzen, 





Was andre thun, das wirst du schatzen ; 
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Besonders keinen Menschen hassen, 
Und das Uebrige Gott iiberlassen. 
(Zahme Xenien, iv.) 


Wouldst fashion for thyself a seemly life ?— 
Then fret not over what is past and gone ; 
And spite of all thou mayst have lost behind 
Vet act as if thy life were just begun: 

What each day wills, enough for thee to know, 
What each day wills, the day itself will tell ; 
Do thine own task, and be therewith content, 
What others do, that shalt thou fairly judge ; 
Be sure that thou no brother mortal hate. 
And all besides leave to the master Power. 


At length “the years of defeat and de- 
spair,” as he calls them, came to an end, 
though “the mental and moral deteriora- 
tion” that belonged to them left heavy 
traces to the very close of his life. He 
took a lively interest in the discussions 
that were stirred by the famous University 
Commission, and contributed ideas to the 
subject of academic reform on more sides 
than one. But such matters he found 
desultory and unsatisfying; he was in a 
state of famine; his mind was suffering, 
not growing ; he was becoming brooding, 
melancholy, taciturn, and finally pessimist 
(pp. 306-7). Pattison was five-and-forty 
before he reached the conception of what 
became his final ideal, as it had been ina 
slightly different shape his first and ear- 
liest. He had always been a voracious 
reader. When “the flood of the Tract- 
arian infatuation” broke over him, he 
naturally concentrated his studies on the 
fathers and on Church history. That 
phase, in his own term, took eight years 
out of his life. Then for five years more 
he was absorbed in teaching and forming 
the young mind. The catastrophe came, 
and for five or six years after that he still 
remained far below “the pure and unself- 
ish conception of the life of the true stu- 
dent, which dawned upon him afterwards, 
and which Goethe, it seems, already pos- 
sessed at thirty.” Up to this time —the 
year 1857, or a little later — his aims and 
thoughts had been, in his own violent 
phrase, polluted and disfigured by literary 
ambition. He had felt the desire to be 
before the world as a writer, and had 
hitherto shared “the vulgar fallacy that a 
literary life meant a life devoted to the 
making of books.” “It cost me years 
more of extrication of thought before I 
rose to the conception that the highest life 
ts the art to live, and that both men, wom- 
en, and books are equally essential ingre- 
dients of such a life” (p. 310). 

We may notice in passing, what any 
one will see for himself, that in contrast- 
ing his new conception so triumphantly 





with the vulgar fallacy from which he had 
shaken himself free, the rector went very 
near to begging the question. When 
Carlyle, in the strength of his reaction 
against morbid introspective Byronism, 
cried aloud to all men in their several 
vocation, “ Produce, produce; be it but 
the infinitesimallest product, produce,” he 
meant to include production as an element 
inside the art of living, and an indispens- 
able part and parcel of it. The making 
of books may or may not belong to the 
art of living. It depends upon the fac- 
ulty and gift of the individual. It would 
have been more philosophical if, instead 
of ranking the life of study for its own 
sake above the life of composition and 
the preparation for composition, Pattison 
had been content with saying that some 
men have the impulse towards literary 
production, while in others the impulse is 
strongest for acquisition, and that he 
found out one day that nature had placed 
him in the latter and rarer class. It is 
no case of ethical or intellectual superi- 
ority, as he fondly supposed, but only 
diversity of gift. 

We must turn to the volume on Casau- 
bon for a fuller interpretation of the ora- 
cle. “ The scholar,” says the author, “is 
greater than his books. The result of his 
labors is not so many thousand pages in 
folio, but himself... . Learning is a pe- 
culiar compound of memory, imagination, 
scientific habit, accurate observation, all 
concentrated, thaough a prolonged period, 
on the analysis of the remains of litera- 
ture. The result of this sustained mental 
endeavor is not a book, but a man. It 
cannot be embodied in print, it consists 
in the living word. True learning does 
not consist in the possession of a stock 
of facts — the merit of a dictionary — but 
in the discerning spirit, a power of appre- 
ciation, judicium as it was called in the 
sixteenth century — which is the result of 
the possession of a stock of facts.” 

The great object, then, is to bring the 
mind into such acondition of training and 
cultivation that it shall be a perfect mirror 
of past times, and of the present, so far as 
the incompleteness of the present will 
permit, “in true outline and proportion.” 
Mommsen, Grote, Droysen, fall short of 
the ideal, because they drugged ancient 
history with modern politics. The Jesuit 
learning of the sixteenth century was sham 
learning, because it was tainted with the 
interested motives of Church patriotism. 
To search antiquity with polemical objects 
in view, is destructive of “that equilib- 
rium of the reason, the imagination, and 
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the taste, that even temper of philosophi- 
cal calm, that singleness of purpose,” 
which were all required for Pattison’s 
ideal scholar. The active man has his 
uses, he sometimes, but never very cheer- 
fully, admits. Those who at the opening 
of the seventeenth century, fought in lit- 
erature, in the council chamber, in the 
field, against the Church revival of their 
day, may be counted among worthies and 
benefactors. “ But for all this, it remains 
true, that in the intellectual sphere grasp 
and mastery are incompatible with the 
exigencies of a struggle.” 

The reader will hardly retain gravity of 
feature before the self-indulgent, self-de- 
ceiving sophistication of a canon, which 
actually excludes from grasp and mastery 
in the intellectual sphere, Dante, Milton, 
and Burke. Pattison repeats in his clos- 
ing pages his lamentable refrain that the 
author of “ Paradise Lost” should have 
forsaken poetry for more than twenty 
years “for a noisy pamphlet brawl, and 
the unworthy drudgery of secretary to the 
Council Board” (p. 332). He had said 
the same thing in twenty places in his 
book on Milton. He transcribes unmoved 
the great poet’s account of his own state 
of mind, after the physicians had warned 
him that if he persisted in using his re- 
maining eye for his pamphlet, he would 
lose that too. “The choice lay before 
me,” says Milton, “ between dereliction of 
a supreme duty and loss of eyesight: in 
such a case | could not listen to the 
physician, not if A2sculapius himself had 
spoken from his sanctuary. I could not 
but obey that inward monitor, I knew not 
what, that spake to me from heaven. I 
considered with myself that many had 
purchased less good with worse ill, as 
they who give their lives to reap only 
glory, and I therefore concluded to em- 
ploy the little remaining eyesight I was to 
enjoy in doing this, the greatest service 
to the common weal it was in my power to 
render.” And so he wrote the “ Second 
Defence,” and yet lived long enough, 
and preserved sublimity of imagination 
enough, to write the “ Paradise Lost” as 
well. Mr. Goldwin Smith goes nearer the 
mark than the rector when he insists that 
“the tension and elevation which Milton’s 
nature had undergone in the mighty strug- 
gle, together with the heroic dedication of 
his faculties to the most serious objects, 
must have had nota little to do with the 
final choice of his subject and with the 
tone of his poem. ‘The great Puritan 
epic’ could hardly have been written by 
any one but a militant Puritan” (‘ Lec- 





tures and Essays,” p. 324). In the last 
page of his “ Memoirs,” Pattison taxes 
the poet with being carried away by the 
aims of “a party whose aims he idealized.” 
As if the highest fruitfulness of intellect 
were ever reached without this generous 
faculty of idealization, which Pattison, 
here and always, viewed with such icy 
coldness. Napoleon used to say that what 
was most fatal toa general was a knack of 
combining objects into pictures. A good 
officer, he said, never makes pictures; he 
sees objects, as through a field-glass, ex- 
actly as they are. In the art of war let us 
take Napoleon’s word for this; but in 
“the art to live,’ a man who dreads to 
idealize aims or to make pictures, who can 
think of nothing finer than being what 
Aristotle calls ai#éxaoroc, or taking every- 
thing literally for what it is, will sooner or 
later find his faculties benumbed and his 
work narrowed to something for which 
nobody but himself will care, and for 
which he will not himself always care with 
any sincerity or depth of interest. 

Let us take another illustration of the 
false exclusiveness of the definition, in 
which Pattison erected a pecular constitu- 
tional idiosyncrasy into a complete and 
final law for the life literary. He used to 
contend that in many respects the most 
admirable literary figure of the eighteenth 
century was the poet Gray. Gray, he 
would say, never thought that devotion to 
letters meant the making of books. He 
gave himself up for the most part to 
ceaseless observation and acquisition. By 
travelling, reading, noting, with a patent 
industry that would not allow itself to be 
diverted or perturbed, he sought and 
gained the discerning spirit and the power 
of appreciation which make not a book 
but a man. He annotated the volumes 
that he read with judgment; he kept 
botanical calendars and thermometrical 
registers; he had a lively curiosity all 
round; and, in Gray’s own words, he 
deemed it a sufficient object of his studies 
to know, wherever he was, what lay within 
reach that was worth seeing — whether 
building, ruin, park, garden, prospect, pic- 
ture, or monument — to whom it had ever 
belonged, and what had been the charac- 
teristic and taste of differentages. “ Turn 
author,” said Gray, “and straightway you 
expose yourself to pit, boxes, and gallery: 
any coxcomb in the world may come in 
and hiss if he pleases; ay, and what is 
almost as bad, clap too, and you cannot 
hinder him.” 

Nobody will be inclined to quarrel with 
Gray’s way of passing his life, and the 
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poet who had produced so exquisite a 
masterpiece as the “ Elegy” had a fair 
right to spend the rest of his days as he 
pleased. But the temptations to confound 
a finnicking dilettantism with the “art to 
live” are so strong, that it is worth while 
to correct the rector’s admiration for Gray 
by looking on another picture—one of 
Gray’s most famous contemporaries, who 
in variety of interest and breadth of ac- 
quired knowledge was certainly not infe- 
rior to him, but enormously his superior. 
Lessing died when he was fifty-two (1729- 
81); his life was two years shorter than 
Gray’s (1716-1771), and nearly twenty 
years shorter than Pattison’s (1813-1884). 
The rector would have been the last man to 
deny that the author of “ Laokéon ” and 
the “ Wolfenbiittel Fragments ” abounded 
in the discerning spirit and the power of 
appreciation. Yet Lessing was one of the 
most incessantly productive minds of his 
age. In art, in religion, in literature, in 
the drama, in the whole field of criticism, 
he launched ideas of sovereign importance, 
both for his own and following times, and 
in ‘* Nathan the Wise ” the truest and best 
mind of the eighteenth century found its 
gravest and noblest voice. Well might 
George Eliot at the Berlin theatre feel her 
heart swelling and the tears coming into 
her eyes, as she “listened to the noble 
words of dear Lessing, whose great spirit 
lives immortally in this crowning work of 
his ” (“ Life,” i. 364). Yet so far were 
“grasp and mastery ” from being incom- 
patible with the exigencies of a struggle, 
that the varied, supple, and splendid pow- 
ers of Lessing were exercised from first 
to last in an atmosphere of controversy. 
Instead of delicately nursing the theoretic 
life in the luxury of the academic cloister, 
he was forced to work like a slave upon 
the most uncongenial tasks for a very 
modest share of daily bread. “I only 
wished to have things like other men,” he 
said in a phrase of pathetic simplicity, at 
the end of his few short months of wedded 
happiness; “I have had but sorry suc- 
cess.” Harassed by small persecutions, 
beset by paltry debts, passing months in 
loneliness and in indigence, he was yet so 
possessed, not indeed by the winged 
demon of poetic creation, but by the ir- 
repressible impulse and energy of pro- 
duction, that the power of his intellect 
triumphed over every obstacle, and made 
him one of the greatest forces in the wide 
history of European literature. Our whole 
heart goes out to a man who thus, in spite 
alike of his own impetuous stumbles and 
the blind buffets of unrelenting fate, yet 
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persevered to the last in laborious, honest, 
spontaneous, and almost artless fidelity to 
the use of his talent, and after each re- 
pulse only came on the more eagerly to 
* live and act and serve the future hours.” 
It was Lessing and not Rousseau whom 
Carlyle ought to have taken for his type 
of the hero as man of letters. 

The present writer will not be suspected 
of the presumption of hinting or implying 
that Pattison himself was a dilettante, or 
anything like one. There never was a 
more impertinent biunder than when peo- 
ple professed to identify the shrewdest 
and most widely competent critic of his 
day with the Mr. Casaubon of the novel, 
and his absurd * Key to all Mythologies.” 
The rector’s standard of equipment was 
the highest of our time. ‘“ A critic’s edu- 
cation,” he said, “is not complete till he 
has in his mind a conception of the suc- 
cessive phases of thought and feeling from 
the beginning of letters. Though he need 
not read every book, he must have sur- 
veyed literature in its totality. Partial 
knowledge of literature is no knowledge ” 
(Fortnightly Review, Nov., 1877, p. 670). 
For a man to know his way about in the 
world of printed books, to find the key to 
knowledge, to learn the map of literature, 
“requires a long apprenticeship. This 
is a point few men can hope to reach 
much before the age of forty” (“ Milton,” 
110). 

There was no dilettantism here. And 
one must say much more thanthat. Many 
of those in whom the love of knowledge 
is liveliest, omit from their curiosity that 
part of knowledge which is, to say the 
least of it, as interesting as all the rest — 
insight, namely, into the motives, charac- 
ter, conduct, doctrines, fortunes of the 
individual man. It was not so with Patti- 
son. He was essentially a bookman, but 
of that high type — the only type that is 
worthy of a spark of our admiration — 
which explores through books the voy- 
ages of the human reason, the shifting im- 
pulses of the human heart, the chequered 
fortunes of great human conceptions. 
Pattison knew that he is very poorly 
equipped for the art of criticism who has 
not trained himself in the observant analy- 
sis of character, and has not realized that 
the writer who seeks to give richness, 
body, and flavor to his work must not lin- 
ger exclusively among texts, or abstract 
ideas, or general movements, or literary 
effects, but must tell us something about 
the moral and intellectual configuration of 
those with whom he deals. I had tran- 
scribed, for an example, his account of 
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Erasmus, but the article is growing long, 
and the reader may find it for himself 
in the “Encyclopedia Britannica” (viii. 
515 @). 

Though nobody was ever much less of 
a man of the world in one sense, yet Pat- 
tison’s mind was always in the world. In 
company he often looked as if he were 
thinking of the futility of dinner-party dia- 
lectics, where all goes too fast for truth, 
where people miss one another’s points 
and their own, where nobody convinces or 
is convinced, and where there is much 
surface excitement with very little real 
stimulation. That so shrewd a man 
should have seen so obvious a fact as all 
this was certain. But he knew that the 
world is the real thing, that the proper 
study of mankind is man, and that if books 
must be counted more instructive and 
nourishing than affairs, as he thought 
them to be, it is still only because they 
are the most complete record of what is 
permanent, elevated, and eternal in the 
mind and act of man. Study with him 
did not mean the compilation of careful 
abstracts of books, nor did it even mean 
the historic filiation of thoughts and be- 
liefs. It was the building up before the 
mind’s eye of definite conceptions as to 
what manner of men had been bred by 
the diversified agencies of human history, 
and how given thoughts had shaped the 
progress of therace. Thisis what, among 
other things, led him to spend so much 
time (p. 116) on the circle of Pope and 
Addison and Swift. 

We have let fall a phrase about the 
progress of the race, but it hardly had 
a place in Pattison’s own vocabulary. 
“While the advances,” he said, ‘‘*made 
by objective science and its industrial 
applications are palpable and undeniable 
everywhere around us,it is a matter of 
doubt and dispute if our social and moral 
advance towards happiness and virtue has 
been great or any.” The selfishness of 
mankind might seem to be a constant 
quantity, neither much abated nor much 
increased since history began. Italy and 
France are in most material points not 
more civilized than they were in the sec- 
ond century of our era. The reign of 
law and justice has no doubt extended 
into the reign of hyperborean ice and 
over Sarmatian plains: but then Spain 
has relapsed into a double barbarism by 
engrafting Catholic superstition upon I[be- | 
rian ferocity. If we look eastward, we | 
see a horde of barbarians in occupation | 
of the garden of the Old World, not as | 
settlers, but as destroyers (“ Age of Rea-| 





son,” in Fortnightly Review, March, 1877 
357-61). 

The same prepossessions led him to 
think that all the true things had been 
said, and one could do no better than hunt 
them up again for new uses. Our busi- 
ness was, like Old Mortality, to clear out 
and cut afresh inscriptions that had been 
made illegible by time and storm. At 
least this delivered him from the senseless 
vanity of originality and personal appro- 
priation. We feel sure that if he found 
that a thought which he had believed to 
be new had been expressed in literature 
before, he would have been pleased and 
not mortified. No reflection of his own 
could give him half as much satisfaction 
as an apt citation from some one else. 
He once compiained of the writer of the 
article on Comte in the “ Encyclopedia” 
for speaking with too much deference as 
to Comte’s personality. ‘“ That overween- 
ing French vanity and egotism not only 
overshadows great gifts, but impoverishes 
the character which nourished such a sen- 
timent. It is not one of the weaknesses 
which we overlook in great men, and 
which are to go for nothing.” Of over- 
weening egotism, Pattison himself at any 
rate had none. This was partly due to 
his theory of history, and partly, too, no 
doubt, to his inborn discouragement of 
spirit. He always professed to be greatly 
relieved when an editor assured him that 
his work was of the quality that might 
have been expected from him. ‘“ Having 
lived to be sixty-three,” he wrote on one 
of these occasions, * without finding out 
why the public embrace or reject what is 
written for their benefit, 1 presume I shall 
now never make the discovery.” And 
this was perfectly sincere. 

The first draft of his “ Life of Milton” 
was found to exceed the utmost limits of 
what was possible by some thirty or forty 


.pages. Without a single movement of 


impoftunity or complaint he cut off the 
excess, though it amounted to a consid- 
erable fraction of what he had done. “In 
any case,” he said, “it is all on Milton; 
there is no digression on public affairs, 
and much which might have gone in with 
advantage to the completeness of the story 
has been entirely passed over, ¢.g., history 
ot his posthumous tame, Bentley’s eman- 
dations, etc.” It almost seemed as if he 
had a private satisfaction in a literary 
mishap of this kind: it was an unexpected 
corroboration of his standing conclusion 
that this is the most stupid and perverse 
of all possible worlds. 

“ My one scheme,” he wrote to a friend 
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in 1877, “that of a history of the eigh- 
teenth century, having been forestalled by 
Leslie Stephen, and the collections of 
years having been rendered useless, I am 
entirely out of gear, and cannot settle to 
anything.” His correspondent urged the 
rector to consider and re-consider. It 
would be one of the most deplorable mis- 
fortunes in literature if he were thus to 
waste the mature fruit of the study of a 
lifetime. It was as unreasonable as if 
Raphael or Titian had refused to paint a 
Madonna, simply because other people 
had painted Madonnas before them. 
Some subjects, no doubt, were treated 
once for all; if Southey had written his 
history of the Peninsular War after Na- 
pier, he would have done a silly thing, and 
his book would have been damned unread. 
But what reason was there why we should 
not have half-a-dozen books on English 
thought in the eighteenth century? Would 
not Grote have inflicted a heavy loss upon 
us, if he had been frightened out of his 
plan by Thirlwall? And so forth, and so 
forth, But all such importunities were of 
no avail. ‘I have pondered over your 
letter,” Pattison replied, “but without 
being able to arrive at any resolution of 
any kind.” Of course one knew that in 
effect temperament had already cast the 
resolution for him in letters of iron before 
our eyes. 

We are not aware whether any consid- 
erable work has been left behind. His 
first great scheme, as he tells us here (p. 
319), was a history of learning from the 
Renaissance. Then he contracted his 
views to a history of the French school of 
philology, beginning with Budzus and the 
Delphin classics. Finally, his ambition 
was narrowed to fragments. The book 
on Isaac Casaubon, published ten years 
ago, is a definite and valuable literary 
product. But the great work would have 
been the vindication of Scaliger, for which 
he had been getting materials together for 
thirty years. Many portions, he says, 
were already written out in their definite 
form, and twelve months would have com- 
pleted it. Alas, a man should not go on 


trusting until his seventieth year that | 


there is still plenty of daylight! He con- 
tributed five biographies to the new edi- 
tion of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
The articles on Bentley, Erasmus, Gro- 
tius, More, and Macaulay, are trom his 
pen. ‘They are all terse, luminous, and 
finished, and the only complaint that one 
can make against them is that our in- 
structor parts company from us too soon. 
It is a stroke of literary humor after Pat- 





tison’s own heart that Bentley, the mighti- 
est of English scholars, should fill no 
more space in the Encyclopedic pantheon 
than Alford, who was hardly even the 
mightiest of English deans. But the 
fault was more probably with the rector’s 
parsimony of words than with the editor. 
In 1877 he delivered a lecture, afterwards 
reprinted in one of the reviews, on “ Books 
and Critics.” It is not without the usual 
piquancy and the usual cynicism, but he 
had nothing particular to say, except to 
tell his audience that a small house is no 
excuse for absence of books, inasmuch as 
a set of shelves, thirteen feet by ten, and 
six inches deep, will accommodate nearly 
a thousand octavos; and to hint that a 
man making a thousand a year, who 
spends less than a pound a week on books, 
ought to be ashamed of himself. There 
are some other fugitive pieces scattered in 
the periodicals of the day. In 1871 and 
1872 he published editions of the “ Es- 
say on Man” and the Satires and Epis- 
tles”” of Pope. Ten years before that he 
had been at last elected to the headship of 
his college, but the old enthusiasm for in- 
fluencing young minds was dead. We 
have spoken of the rector’s timidity and 
impotence in practical things. Yet it is 
fair to remember the persevering courage 
with which he pleaded one unpopular 
cause. As Mr. Morison said not long ago 
in these pages, his writings on university 
organization, the most important of which 
appeared in 1868, are a noble monument 
of patient zeal in the cause for which he 
cared most. “ Pattison never lost heart, 
never ceased holding up his ideal of what 
a university should be, viz., a metropolis 
of learning in which would be collected 
and grouped into their various faculties 
the best scholars and savants the country 
could produce, all working with generous 
emulation to increase the merit and re- 
nown of their chairs. If England ever 
does obtain such a university, it will be in 
no small measure to Pattison that she will 
owe it.” 

Yet when the record is completed, it 
falls short of what might have been ex- 
pected from one with so many natural 
endowments, such unrivalled opportuni- 
ties, such undoubted sincerity of interest. 
Pattison had none of what so much de- 
lighted Carlyle in Ram-Dass, the Hindoo 
man-god. When asked what he meant to 
do for the sins of man, Ram-Dass at once 
made answer that he had fire enough in 
his belly to burn up all the sins of the 
world. Of this abdominal flame Pattison 
had not a spark. Nor had he that awful 
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sense which no humanism could extin- 
guish in Milton, of service as “ever in 
the great Taskmaster’s eye.” Nor had 
he, nnally, that civil and secular enthusi- 
asm which made men like Bentham and 
Mill into great workers and benefactors 
of their kind. Pattison was of the mind 
of Fra Paolo in a letter to Casaubon: 
“As long as there are men there will be 
fanaticism. The wisest man has warned 
us not to expect the world ever to-improve 
so much that the better part of mankind 
‘will be the majority. No wise man ever 
undertakes to correct the disorders of the 
public estate. He whocannot endure the 
madness of the public, but goeth about to 
think he can cure it, is himself no less 
mad than the rest. So sing to yourself 
and the muses.” The muses never yet 
inspired with their highest tunes, whether 
in prose or verse, men of this degree of 
unfaith. JoHN Mor.ey. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MRS. DYMOND. 


BY MRS. RITCHIE 
CHAPTER V. 
STELLA MEA, 


CHARLIE was gone, and Tempy re- 
mained by the lake side to prepare for her 
father and stepmother’s home-coming, and 
to ponder and wonder over the difficulties 
that lay before herself and Charlie. 
Would her father ever consent to their 
marriage? In time, in time, thought 
Tempy. Jo, her sympathizing friend and 
brother, looked ominously sympathetic. 

“If only he had any profession, and if 
only he hadn’t spent so much money,” 
said Tempy, turning very red. She was 
too straightforward to disguise the truth 
from herself, and she began already to 
feel accountable for Charlie’s misdeeds. 

“If only he had any prospects at all,” 
said Jo gloomily. 

But Charlie was not the heir, though 
Uncle Bol made him an allowance; an- 
other uncle somewhere in South America 
was not the less entitled to his rights be- 
cause his address was somewhat uncer- 
tain. People had imagined that Aunt 
Fanny’s savings would come to Charles, 
but Tempy knew that most of these 
moneys had been engulfed in a desperate 
speculation of Miss Bolsover’s, from 
which the squire had also suffered. This 
dearly bought experience had been useful 
in helping Aunt Fanny to point a moral 





when not unfrequent letters arrived from 
Oxford containing expostulations, expla- 
nations, and tradesmen’s accounts. Char- 
lie had all the Bolsover’s love of cheap 
finery, and a special aptitude for more 
expensive amusements as well. He had 
shown himself a reckless youth, unpunc- 
tual, unpractical, experimental, driving up 
unexpectedly at different hours of the day 
and night in fresh dilemmas, and without 
money to pay his cab. On one occasion 
(just before being sent down from Oxford) 
Charlie had persuaded Jo to join him in 
some venture there onaneighboring race- 
course, where Miss Bolsover had suddenly 
appeared, parasol in hand, and with great 
spirit and presence of mind, extricated 
the two boys then and there from the 
hands of a couple of sharpers. The colo- 
nel was specially bitter about this affair ; 
with paternal sympathy he considered Jo 
to have been misled, but he had no excuse 
for his nephew, and even refused to see 
Charlie again before he went abroad. 

Poor Tempy gave a great sigh as she 
remembered this episode and its possible 
influence upon her fate, but she trusted 
her cousin. He had promised her on that 
occasion that he would bet no more, and 
he had never failed Tempy yet. 

Tempy had constituted herself Charlie’s 
guardian of late, ever since he had out- 
grown the legal authority of Uncle Bol 
and of a certain Mr. White, his mother’s 
cousin, to whom he still, from habit, used 
to apply for advice and forgiveness on oc- 
casion. The Rev. Samuel Wilberforce 
White was a worthy but preoccupied man, 
dwelling among the pianofortes in a mod- 
est lodging in Soho, and one who, taking 
life philosophically himself, found it diffi- 
cult to realize the overwhelming impor- 
tance of other people’s failures and suc- 
cesses in their own estimation. He was 
a hard-worked man, well on in years, with 
a bald head, a smiling face, and with so 
many troubles and delinquencies on his 
hands that Charlie’s particular share 
scarcely counted so seriously in the inci- 
dental confusion all rovnd about the cu- 
rate’s house as at Bolsover, that decorous 
and orderly establishment, where life 
passed to the sound of punctual gongs, 
docketed, discussed, and labelled for 
weeks beforehand. 

Mr. White, from long practice, could 
grasp the heavier troubles of life far bet- 
ter than its proprieties and social prob- 
lems, and, being a simple-minded person, 
he took it for granted that others were 
like himself. He also remembered what 
it was to be in love, and could sympathize 
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with Charlie’s state of mind when that 
young gentleman, immediately on arriving 
in town, poured out his feelings over a 
pipe by the study fire; and the result of 
their conversation was that Charles Bol- 
sover that very evening was ringing at the 
visitors’ bell of Eiderdown’s Hotel, and 
was being shown up by a boy in buttons to 
his fate. Alas! the little page was no 
cupid in disguise. 

The young lover tried to look even more 
at his ease than usual, but his heart was 
in his mouth, as the saying is, when he 
was shown into the room where Colonel 
Dymond sat reading the paper by the 
light of two tall silver candlesticks. The 
blinds were drawn, the room was dark, 
but the light fell upon the colonel and his 
handsome profile and his gold eye-glasses. 
He looked up when the young man was 
announced. 

“ Why, Charles, are you up in town?” 
said the unsuspicious colonel kindly, will- 
ing to condone the past in his present 
new-found happiness. “How d’y do? 
How did you leave them all?” 

This friendly greeting gave the youth 
some hope. 

* Much as usual, Uncle John,” said he, 
with a faint revival of spirit. “ They are 
all quite well. Aunt Fanny has set up a 
guitar and another litter of cats; Uncle 
Bol has been out sailing on the lake, and 
Jo has caught nearly all the trout.” 

Charlie tried to speak in his usual tran- 
quil drawl. He was wondering all the 
time how he could best begin upon the 
subject he had in his mind. 

* You must stop and dine with us,” said 
the colonel, with a magnanimous effort, 
“and be introduced to your — your aunt.” 

“T am at Mr. White’s for a day or two,” 
said Charlie ; “he is expecting me home 
to dinner, then I go back to Oxford. 
That last term was very unlucky. It has 
all been very unlucky,” he added, “and 
I’m afraid they will look very black when 
I first get back, but nothing shall go 
wrong again if I can helpit. Mr. White 
has kindly written to my uncle and made 
every arrangement for paying up what | 
owe at present out of the funds still in 
hand; any future claims I must contrive 
to meet out of my allowance. I can as- 
sure you it is a lesson I shan’t forget. 
These sort of difficulties do bring home 
one’s utter folly as nothing else could do,” 
said poor Charlie with some bitterness. 

The colonel was very much taken aback 
to hear his nephew, usually so indifferent 
to reproach, speaking in this practical, 
sensible way. He somewhat mistrusted 





sudden reforms, and had not yet the key 
to Charlie’s change of mind; he was so 
used to look upon him as a hopeless young 
scapegrace, forever suggesting rebellion 
to Jo and to Tempy, forever giving trouble 
and having to be extracted fram difficul- 
ties, that he was almost disconcerted to 
find the youth sitting opposite to him, 
amber tie, cameo ring and all, talking like 
a man of forty. 

“I—I am very glad you take such a 
sensible view of the past, and I hope 
you will remember the lesson,” said the 
colonel, somewhat perturbed and still an- 
ticipating a demand for money. “ Such 
reckless extravagance as yours makes 
everybody else suffer, and most especially. 
your good Aunt Fanny, who has been ab- 
solutely devoted to you for years past.” 

The door opened while Uncle John was 
speaking, and a waiter looked in, carrying 
a small paper parcel, which had just come 
from the jeweller’s. 

“ Oh, take it to Mrs. Dymond, she is in 
her room,” says the colonel hastily. 

The momentary break gave Charlie 
courage to goon. Afterall Uncle John is 
a kind-hearted old fellow, he thinks. He 
may be vexed at first, he will be sure to 
relent in a little time. Charlie seems to. 
see Tempy’s tender, steady eyes before 
him and to hear her saying, “ Courage! 
don’t waste words.” 

“Uncle John,” he said, when the colo- 
nel looked round again, “there is some- 
thing else I want to say to you. I came 
to London to say it. How could I — 
when could I see you?” 

“See me! here I am,” says the colonel, 
in a more natural voice, and not unkindly. 
“Well! what is it about? I hope no 
more ——” 

Charlie, usually so deliberate, so self- 
controlled, lost his advantage, and the 
cruel gods having first taken his reason, 
now allowed him to rush upon his own 
destruction. 

“I don’t suppose you will approve par- 
ticularly, but it’s no new thing,” he said 
quickly, and starting uptohis feet. “ For 
years past, and especially this summer, I 
have known that my feelings, Uncle John 
— in short that I have fallen hopelessly in 
love with Tempy. I don’t deserve her, 
but I love her truly, with all my heart; 
indeed you may depend on me in future,” 
says Charlie. 

But Celonei Dymond, who was quick- 
tempered, who perhaps over-estimated his 
daughter, who had never liked or approved 
of Charlie, who had expected some confi- 
dence of a very different nature, now 
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blazed up in a sudden wrath, which was 
all the more fierce because the colonel was 
usually so gentle. He dashed away his 
paper. 

“You must be out of your mind, Charles. 
Do you propose yourself as a fit husband 
for my little girl — you who have given us 
all nothing but trouble ever since you left 
school? — you whoare the last man in the 
world I should ever think of, or consent 
to accept as a son-in-law. Of course you 
have not spoken to her on the subject, 
and | beg that you will never refer to this 
nonsense again, to me, or to anybody 
else.” 

“‘ She knows, of course she knows how 
much I love her,” said Charlie Bolsover 
gravely, turning very white, and putting a 
strong control upon himself. ‘ You have 
no right, it is not fair, to speak to me in 
this way. I don’t pretend to be worthy of 
her, but if she had not loved me I should 
certainly not have come to you.” 

“T have a right to protect my daugh- 
ter,” cries the father, in his coldest, hard- 
est tone, also getting up from his chair; 
“and I am surprised that you should have 
spoken to her in this—in this most un- 
justifiable way without waiting to ascertain 
my wishes. She is sixteen and romantic; 
she wili get over a girlish fancy, and thank 
me for what I am doing. As for you” — 
confound your impudence, thought the 
colonel — “I really need hardly point out 
to you how undesirable you would be in 
every way as a son-in-law. Your own for- 
tune is involved, you are past twenty-one, 
but you have never shown one single sign 
of moderate application. Your chosen 
companions are people of blemished char- 
acter and reputation —the less I say of 
them the better—and now you come to 
me, after a whole year of disgrace and — 
and laziness and—rustication, and ask 
me to give you my child,” cries the colo- 
nel, relapsing into a fatherly and not un- 
natural fury. 

At that moment, as the two were stand- 
ing side by side — Charlie still very pale, 
and with difficulty mastering his indignant 
protest, though all the time some secret 
consciousness of justice and right-doing 
upheld him, the colonel flushed with sup- 
pressed anger, and trembling nervously 
—at that very moment, the door opens 
again, a smiling, sweet apparition comes 
in flying with floating draperies across the 
room, holding a shining star in one up- 
raised hand. 

With a bright, and sweet, and happy 
face, unconscious Susy stands before 
them. 





“Oh, how good of you, how lovely,” 
cries the smiling young goddess, “oh, 
thank you, dear John. How 7 

The apparition suddenly stops short, 
seeing that her husbandis not alone. She 
turns confused from one to the other; 
looks from the colonel’s flushed face to 
Charlie with the pale and trembling lips, 
and finding that something is seriously 
amiss, the brightness dies away out of her 
face. 

“This is Charlie Bolsover, Susanna,” 
says the colonel very gravely, but regain- 
ing something of his usual manner with 
an effort. “I am glad you like your star, 
my dear, but will you leave us a minute 
to finish our business?” And Susanna 
slowly turns, and, looking rather anxiously 
from one to the other, leaves the room 
once more. All the brightness seemed to 
go with her, but something less angry re- 
mained behind. “I may have seemed 
hasty,” says the colonel as she left. “I 
beg your pardon, Charles ; but it is truest 
kindness to speak plainly on such occa- 
sions, and not to try to ignore the difficul- 
ties —the insuperable difficulties, in the 
way of such a match. It is impossible 
and absolutely unsuitable in every way.” 

“ Did you find that out when you mar- 
ried, Uncle John?” said Charles bitterly. 





“It’s no use my staying,” he went on.’ 


“ All I have to say is that I love Tempy 
with all my heart, and with all my strength, 
and that you are doing us both a cruel 
wrong. I shall not be the only one to 
suffer, remember that,” said Charlie. “I 
shall not change; you don’t know me, if 
you think I shall ever change; and she 
won’t change.” 

* And I am not in the habit of changing 
my mind, either,” said the colonel drily. 
“If there is any other way in which I can 
help you at any time 

* You needn’t insult a man,” said Char- 
lie, furious, and feeling that he was losing 
his head. 

He went away very quickly, without 
taking any further leave. He was dread- 
fully shaken — bitterly, miserably disap- 
pointed. He brushed past Susanna in the 
passage, and got out into the street he 
hardly knew how. Susy went back into 
the room where her husband was sitting ; 
she was haunted by the poor boy’s wild 
looks, she could not forget them. 

The colonel, after a few irritated stamps 
up and down the room, sat down to his 
papers again with a final tug at his well- 
fitting coat collar, and tried to dismiss the 
disagreeable subject from his mind. He 
felt perfectly satisfied with himself, and 
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he told himself that he had done his duty 
as a father and a colonel in the army, and 
that it was his part to save his child from 
so impossible a marriage, and yet he could 
not prevent an undefined and continuing 
feeling of irritation and apprehension. 
What business had the fellow to put him. 
into such an unpleasant position, to throw 
all the disagreeables of interference upon 
him? Poor little Tempy, it was a girlish 
fancy; it would soon pass off. 

It ought to have been easy enough to 
put such an unpleasant subject out of his 
mind now, with Charlie gone and no 
Tempy at hand to look reproach, and 
while so sweet an audience stood beside 
him ready to agree to every one of his 
conclusions. To Susy, indeed, the colo- 
nel made very light of the whole affair. 

** Didn’t you know that Charlie Bolsover 
had set up some absurd nonsense about 
Tempy? It is simply preposterous, and 
out of the question, and I told him so 
very plainly.” 

“Oh! John, didn’t you give him any 
hope ?” said Susy, looking troubled. 

“What the deuce should I give him 
any hope for?” said the colonel testily. 
Then he softened again as he read the 
expression in Susy’s eyes; it was not re- 
proach, not even protest, but a sort of 
diffident sympathy, pity, bewilderment. 
“Some day, when Tempy knows more of 
the world, when she realizes what sort of 
a fellow this is, she will be grateful to her 
old father,” said the colonel; ‘“‘and she 
and you, Susy, will do me justice,” he 
added, with some reproach in his tone. 

“We can do you justice now, John,” 
his wife answered gravely, raising her 
eyes to his, and as she looked she saw his 
grave face brighten up. 

Perhaps a juster, less impressionable 
spirit might have made things less pleas- 
ant than Susy could bear to do. For, to 
tell the truth, though she tried to believe 
her colonel must be right, she could not 
forget the poor lover’s stricken looks. 
She was not an uncompromising nature, 
and herein lay the secret weakness and 
the flaw in her true heart. Some harmo. 
nious spirit presided at her birth, and 
gifted her with qualities perhaps too well 
suited for this life, so that from her child- 
hood she seemed to fall naturally into her 
place, into her daily task, to unravel qui- 
etly and patiently the tangled skein of 
Other people’s wishes and opinions. It 
was not that she did not feel for herself, 
but she was slow to express what she felt, 
difident to assert her convictions; she 
could look at life from that wider and less 





selfish point of view, which helps some 
people through its chief perplexities, but 
which also takes away from the helpful 
influence which those exert, who possess 
the clear, unswerving minds, which be- 
long of right to the rulers, the leaders of 
the world. Susanna was not born to lead; 
she was a follower for many years. Then 
came a day, still far away, when she found 
she must cast away the guidance of oth- 
ers, be true to herself, to her own instincts 
and nature, or fall utterly in her own esti- 
mation. 


People like Charlie, all unused to self- 
control, become immediately desperate 
somehow, where calmer natures have not 
begun to give up hope. As he hurried 
along more than one passer-by was struck 
by his pale and miserable face; one young 
man, something older than himself, no 
other indeed than Max du Parc, on his 
way to a dining-house close by, stopped 
short as young Bolsover reeled against 
him, and took a step after him thinking 
he was ill, but Charlie strode along the 
road and disappeared in the crowd. He 
hardly knew where he went nor cared 
what became of himself; an excitable, ner- 
vous boy, he was overpowered by this 
new feeling, the most unselfish he had 
ever known, by this sense of responsibil- 
ity, and by the knowledge that it was not 
only his own happiness but Tempy’s 
which was at stake. He was completely 
overmastered for the time by the possi- 
bility of being irrevocably parted from 
her. It seemed to him like a death sen- 
tence, as if he had seen the colonel put 
on a black cap and heard himself con- 
demned then and there. He found him- 
self at the curate’s door after wandering 
about the streets for an hour. The colo- 
nel and his wife at Eiderdown’s Hotel 
were just sitting down to their eight 
o’clock dinner; Mr. White, concluding 
that Charlie was with his uncle, had long 
since finished his own modest meal, and 
had rushed off to a class-meeting. Char- 
lie flung himself into the curate’s chair 
before his hard-working table, and found 
some comfort in pouring out all his bitter 
disappointment, misery, indignation, in a 
long, endless letter to poor Tempy, writ- 
ten on the paper of the Society for the 
Relief of Distress in London. The sec- 
retary might have found some difficulty 
in dealing with Charlie’s case. When 
Mr. White got home not long after from 
his vestry meeting he found the poor boy 
all changed and disordered, sobbing and 
broken-hearted, with his head upon the 
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table and the letter lying on the desk 
ready to be sent to the post. 

Charlie’s head ached, his hands burned, 
he had tasted no food all day, for he had 
been too much excited to eat coming up 
in the train. His smart clothes were 
dirty and crumpled, his black satin hair 
was rough, his black velvet eyes were dim 
and heavy. 

“Poor boy!” said kind Mr. White. 
“Cheer up, Charlie, don’t give way like 
this. The colonel will relent in time when 
he sees you are in earnest. Come and 
post your letter to her and get some sup- 
per,” added the curate, not knowing what 
other consolation to suggest, nor how to 
provide food for his guest at that time of 
night. His housekeeper was a punctual 
virgin, who locked up her stores and only 
kept her lamp burning up to a stated hour. 
“ There’s a very good eating-place close 
by. I shall be glad of some supper my- 
self,’ Mr. White continued, and he put 
his arm into Charlie’s and brought him 
out into the street, still dizzy, but also 
somewhat comforted by such kind words 
and sympathies; and he gratefully fol- 
lowed the curate, who, knowing the dis- 
trict, led the way toa certain Café Four- 
chette some ten minutes off. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PRINCE HASSAN’S CARPET. 


THERE are places in London where 
without crossing the Channel, and by 
merely walking in at a doorway, you find 
yourself, as in some fairy tale, suddenly 
whisked off a hundred miles from home 
into some new world and state. The lan- 
guage is different, the faces are different, 
so are the gestures and the very clink of 
the glasses and plates as the waiters come 
and go. The chickens and vegetables, 
the fishes and sauces, all taste of a differ- 
ent tradition. You are no longer in En- 
gland, no longer among English people. 
The guests come walking out of Balzac 
and Georges Sand, carrying French news- 
papers in their hands which they buy at a 
little shop, close at hand, which also looks 
as if it had been caught up bodily from 
some Paris street corner. Monsieur Four- 
chette’s establishment in Kirk Street is 
to be known by its trim and well kept 
appearance. There is a bow window over 
the low doorway, and various hospitable 
inscriptions inviting you to enter. The 
host himself, prosperous and friendly, 
stands perhaps in the doorway and wel- 
comes you. The coffee-room has surely 
been transported, all complete with its 





flies and gilt looking-glasses, from the 
other side of the water. There sits the 
dame du comptoir established behind her 
piles of oranges and monster pears; the 
gilt looking-glasses reflect the flies, the 
people coming and going, and the lovely 
lady, together with the old grey parrot on 
the counter, perching in his brass cage, 
and winking his wrinkled eye at the com- 
pany. A door at the farther end opens 
and shuts perpetually, revealing a glimpse 
of a white cook over a bright fire, and 
busy kitchen maidens hard at work, and 
you recognize the cheerful sing-song re- 
frain, Deux pommes frites, un bifteck, 
en avant la matelotte, etc., etc., varying 
with the hour, the man, and the appetite. 
There are English people here, of course, 
for the little place is well known, and de- 
servedly popular. You may find clerks 
and their wives dining economically. 
There sits an Anglo-Indian, home on fur- 
lough, and hospitably entertaining his 
family. There sit Popkins and Tomkins 
giving themselves airs at an opposite table. 
The kind little head waiter can hardly 
content them or supply their demands. 
Next to these are two old generals from 
the Senior Sabretash Club sharing a 
bottle of port; a considerable number 
of the guests besides seem to have come 
from across the water with the rest of the 
establishment, solitary individuals with 
moustachios out of the Louvre; Henri 
IV., Henry III., Francis I. are all there ; 
some are studying the carde with a lordly 
air as if it was the Magna Charta, others 
reading their newspapers folded into neat 
squares like napkins, while others again, 
habitués of the place, fat men chiefly with 
chains and prosperous waistcoats, settle 
down leisurely, nod to the waiters, and 
order their meal with intelligence and de- 
liberation. There are sometimes strange 
aspects of life to be seen at Fourchette’s 
establishment, tragedies among ihe cham- 
pagne bottles and the comfortable clatter 
and overflow of good things. Yonder is 
a woman with death in her face, she 
laughs and quaffs, her cheeks are painted 
red, but her hollow eyes haunt one across 
the cheerful place. 

Presently enter two male beings with 
mysterious strides, cloaked, and with som- 
brero hats which they fling aside as they 
throw themselves down in tragic attitudes 
at the first vacant table. Fish salad and 
an omelette, seems the result o: their 
sombre consultation. At the adjoining 
table sits a neat little old man, the very 
contrary to the eccentric type, with a blue 
wandering eye,.a high forehead, and a 
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well-kept gray beard, who has ordered a 
cutlet and a cup of coffee, and who seems 
absorbed in a packet of MSS. while he 
waits for his meal. He is soon served, 
his requirements being small, but the next 
dinner is laid for two and claims much 
more of the waiter’s attention. Glasses 
of different shapes, bottles of various 
sizes are already set out, the champagne 
stands ready in its ice. The donor of the 
feast, one of the stout, middle-aged men I 
have already described, sits impatiently 
awaiting his guest who arrives at last, 
coming up the crowded room with a quick 
swinging step, looking about as he ad 
vances. The guest is Max du Parc, who 
walks in with a certain air inherited from 
his grandfather, the tanner at Avignon, 
which makes people look up and remem- 
ber him. He stops short for an instant 
with an exclamation as he threads his 
way, for he catches sight of the quiet old 
man with the MSS. who has already fin- 
ished his cutlet and is leaving the place. 
In reply to Max’s greeting the old man 
puts out his hand with a smile, says a few 
words and goes his way, while Max at last 
joins the impatient host whose temper is 
bubbling over like the champagne, and 
who receives him with a “ Late, very late, 
the wine will be too much iced.” 

“ Pardon, sire, pardon,” cries Du Parc 
gaily, quoting from some opera then in 
vogue. “I have been at work until the 
very last moment upon your business; I 
wanted to bring you my calculations com- 
pleted, and ——” 

“First of all let us dine,” says the fat 
man relenting into a confidential impera- 
tive, as he tucks his napkin neatly into his 
coat, talking his native French meanwhile. 
“JT have ordered disque, saumon, frican- 
deau @ t’oseille, champagne. Help your- 
self, Monsieur du Parc.” 

“With pleasure,” says Max, looking 
round, “especially now that M. Caron is 
gone. He does not approve of cham- 
pagne, and lives upon a crust.” 

“Was that Caron! Jules Caron!” in- 
terrupts the fat man with some inter- 
est. “The impossible philanthropist — 
lhomme aux moulins a vent they call 
him — the vindmill man. Hein?” 

“Yes, that is Jules Caron,” said Max, 
laughing. “1 suppose I am one of his 
windmills. He has spent his money and 
his time upon me, and I am afraid he has 
had but small return as yet for his trouble. 
By the way, there is one thing, M. Hase, 
I want to say to you, which I may as well 
mention at once. The more I go into the 
details of your proposal, the more it at- 
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tracts me, but the more J feel convinced 
that you do not calculate upon the length 
of time required to do any sort of justice 
to the work. Thank you, no more cham- 
pagne just at present; it is excellent, not 
over-iced. I am glad I have nothing to 
reproach myself with.” And Max finished 
his glass, looking handsome and confident 
as usual, 

“The cooking is good here, the cham- 
pagne of excellent quality,” says M. Hase. 
He was an editor and a dealer in printsin 
Paris and London. “Now, as to busi- 
ness,” lowering his voice. “I had con- 
templated publishing three quarto vol- 
umes — of which a certain number are to 
be printed in bistre ink on old vergé 
paper — with about forty typical illustra- 
tions, some etching, some engraving, in 
each ;” and then followed a long technical 
discussion of frocés this, proces that — 
prices, sizes, copper-plates, steel-plates, 
electro-plates, and the possibility of pho- 
tographic engraving, which had not then 
made the strides it has done of late years; 
all this, enlivened by agreeable interludes 
of fish, flesh, fowl, more champagne, cof- 
fee, ligueurs. 

The stout editor was anxious to bring 
out an illustrated catalogue of art treas- 
ures in England, which was to take its 
place with other similar works already 
published by him in Paris. This cata- 
logue was to include a critical description 
of the chief pictures in the National Gal- 
lery and in certain well-known country- 
houses, with illustrative engravings. The 
champagne dinner was, perhaps, intended 
to make up for a somewhat shabby scale 
of payment, for Max was a well-known 
and experienced engraver, and an etcher 
of some mark. “I am ready to offer you 
the preparation of two of the volumes,” 
said M. Hase, with a flourish, as he in- 
sisted on filling up the young man’s glass. 
“ You have a delicate hand, a pronounced 
taste. If I tell you in confidence that 
certain persons in high quarters at the 
Tuileries have interested themselves per- 
sonally in the production of these volumes, 
you will understand that I am anxious to 
see the undertaking carried through well 
and honorably ; and I need not add that I 
know you will do us credit.” 

“ Of course I can do you credit if you 
make it worth my while,” says Du Parc; 
“but I must live, I must earn my living. 
The work you suggest represents, at least, 
two years’ hard labor. Such work must 
be up to a certain standard, and unless it 
is carefully done it is worth nothing at all. 
I could not live for two years on the sum 
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you offer, much less treat myself to such 
good champagne,” he added, smiling. 

“But why not have two standards?” 
said the stout man, more and more confi- 
dentially. “Finish up certain favorite 
pictures likely to take the public, which 
could be put forward as examples — say 
the ‘ Venus’ of Correggio, the ‘ Ariadne’ 
of Titian, etc., etc. As to the others, we 
must not be too exacting or too severe in 
our criticisms.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted 
fora moment by some new-comers arriv- 
ing and sitting down at the table which 
Caron had left vacant. One of them 
called for soda-water and brandy, and 
some cold meat and bread. Max looked 
round, then he looked again. He recog- 
nized the pale young man whose face had 
impressed him so sadly in the street an 
hour before. It was a strange chance to 
come across him again, and he was glad 
to see him with a friend, “a “respectable 
reverend,” as Max in his mind called all 
clergymen in black waistcoats. The 
waiter brought the brandy and the soda- 
water and poured it out, and the new- 
comer eagerly drained the glass. A min- 
ute afterwards he started up, crying out 
that “the room was too hot, too crowded ; 
was there no cooler place to be quiet in?” 

The waiter looked round, and pointed 
through an open door to another room just 
across the passage. 

“Come along, Mr. White, come along,”’ 
cried poor Charlie excitedly, rushing to 
the door, and followed by Mr. White, who 
took up his friend’s hat and stick and hur- 
ried after him. 

“In short, make up your mind,” con- 
tinued the editor, who had been talking 
all this time without noticing Max’s dis- 
traction. “ There are plenty to undertake 
the work if you will not.” 

“T tell you my feeling frankly,” said Du 
Parc, again returning to his own affairs, 
“] like your proposal. I have spent the 
whole day in the Gallery, and I am simply 
lost in admiration at the marvels it con- 
tains; but,” continues the young man, 
who has a dogged, matter-of-fact convic- 
tion that a workman is worthy of his hire, 
“TI feel I cannot give up so much of my 
time at the price you offer, and, as for 


sending out half-finished engravings, it is 


against my conscience. Imperfect etch- 
ings are bad enough, where the workman 
himself undertakes the responsibility of 
his misdeeds, but to turn out a bad en- 
graving, a scamped mechanical copy, to 
traduce a Titian or a Velasquez, it is like 
a blasphemy against the spirit of art.’ 





“Here is the list I made out to-day,” 
he continued, “and the time which each 
picture should take at the rate at which I 
can work. Look it over, and see if any 
compromise occurs to you. I will call upon 
you in the morning, and meanwhile, Mon- 
sieur Hase, many thanks for your excel- 
lent hospitality.” And Max gets up, and, 
to M. Hase’s unconcealed annoyance, 
shakes hands warmly, takes up his hat, 
and wishes him good-night. 

“ He is evidently in earnest. That old 
fanatic Caron has put him up to all these 
absurdities,” thinks the ill-used Hase, 
while Du Parc, unconscious of offence, 
nods once more, and turns away. 

As he turns, he sees a letter lying by the 
chair where Caron had been sitting. Max 
picked it quickly up. It was not, how- 
ever, as he had for a moment feared, part 
of Caron’s usual] correspondence, suggest- 
ing gunpowder and plot and police inter- 
vention with every dash of the pen. This 
was an envelope belonging to the Society 
for the Organization of Relief, sealed and 
stamped, and directed, not in Caron’s 
careful caligraphy, but in an unknown 
scrawling English handwriting, to “ Miss 
Dymond, Tarndale.” 

A waiter came up as Max stood read- 
ing the address. 

“The monsieur who had just gone must 
have dropped the letter. He is in the 
other room,” said the man. 

There was, alas! no difficulty in finding 
poor Charlie brandy-and-soda. He and 
his friend were standing in the passage, 
surrounded by a knot of wondering people. 
Mr. White, annoyed, perturbed, was try- 
ing to lead Charlie away; the poor boy 
seemed almost in hysterics. The brandy 
had been too much for him; acting on his 
excited brain, it had completely upset him. 
He had suddenly burst out laughing in- 
coherently, and talking nonsense, he was 
bewildered, giddy, irritated at being fol- 
lowed by waiters, napkins, remarks, “* Who 
is he?” “He has been drinking,” says 
one of the two generals, who was finishing 
his bottle of port. 

“I seem to know his face,” says his 
companion, staring through the open door- 
way at the showily dressed, dilapidated- 
looking youth. 

“ He is ill, he has zo¢ been drinking!” 
cries poor Mr. White, emphatically ad- 
dressing Max, who came up at that min- 
ute, holding up the letter. “Oh, thank 
you! it is ours. Just post it, will you? 
and can you help me to get him out? 
Come along, Charlie; you will be better 
outside,” said the kind man, still holding 
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himup. Max quickly came to their assist- 
ance, and between them they got the pocr 
fellow safe down the passage, out into the 
street, with its cool night sky. ‘ Thank 

ou, I shall take him home,” says the 

reathless curate, as he beckoned to a 
passing hansom. “ He has been in trou- 
ble. It is nothing serious. Good-night,” 
cries Mr. White, regaining his compos- 
ure; and away rolls the cab with the pas- 
tor and the troublesome sheep inside. 

As the cab starts off, the generals, 
having paid their bill, come away, lighting 
their cigars. 

‘*I remember that young fellow now,” 
says one of them. “It’s young Bolsover; 
I’ve seen him at his uncle’s, in Wimpole 
Street. Are you going on to the Sabre- 
tash to-night?” 

Needless to say the generals were both 
going on to the club, where they told the 
story, and where in due time it reached 
the colonel’s ears. He was less annoyed 
than usual by his nephew’s escapade. He 
was more and more satisfied in his own 
mind of the wisdom of his own decision, 
and not sorry that his decision should be 
so satisfactorily confirmed. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MONSIEUR CARON’S HISTORY OF 
SOCIALISM. 


MEANWHILE Max du Parc is walking 
along the dark streets that lead from Soho 
into Piccadilly. Late as it is, little chil- 
dren are still out and about, staring at the 
gaslights in the shops, sitting on the door- 
steps. A little girl comes up shyly with 
flowers to sell, another with matches; a 
man goes by with a truck, shouting out 
pineapples in the darkness; squalid peo- 
ple walk up the middle of the street boldly, 
for the night clothes their rags; then, 
finally, Du Parc reaches Piccadilly and 
its blaze of lights and rush of flourishing 
life. He passes the corner of Eiderdown’s 
Hotel, where Susanna dwells. The colo- 
nel comes out at the swing-door on his 
way to the club, and Max recognizes him 
and passes on. He could almost have 
laughed out, suddenly remembering the 
worthy couple’s pottering progress among 
the pictures that morning. 

There is a certain similarity in the dry, 
independent humor of French people and 
Scotch people. Max inherited, together 
with his father’s gaiety, a certain grim, 
sarcastic turn from his mother and the 
Forgies, her ancestors. Madame had but 
little now to remind her of the Forgies 
and her early days at Pollock, N. B., ex- 
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cept indeed the faithful memories she still 
retained of her youth. She had christened 
her only son Maxwell, after the laird of the 
village where she was born, for although 
Madame du Parc had never seen Pol- 
lock again, and the good laird was gone 
to his rest, the Scotch lady still looked 
upon him as a person of European impor- 
tance. It was after over twenty years’ 
work as a teacher in a provincial school 
that madame, with infinite condescension, 
had accepted the hand of the arithmetic 
master of the establishment, on his pro- 
motion to a small appointment at one of 
the colleges in Paris. Their joint savings 
were judiciously invested in the villa at 
Neuilly, and it was a just cause of satis- 
faction to Madame du Parc to reflect that 
this “ pretty propriety,” as she called it, 
would eventually go to her son, who also, 
on his mother’s side, enjoyed the privilege 
of the ancient blood of the Forgies flowing 
purple in his veins. The late Monsieur 
du Parc was from the south of France and 
of very humble extraction. His parents 
had worked in a tan-yard at Avignon; his 
blood was not blue, but of the ordinary 
color; nevertheless it was to the Du 
Parcs that Max, as they called him, owed 
his good looks, his dark eyes, his frizzed 
black hair, his well-cut limbs, and marked 
features. The nobler Forgies, as repre- 
sented by madame his mother, must have 
been squat and sandy in appearance; at 
the same time, they were a determined 
and hard-working race, with a certain 
wholesome tenacity of life and will, in 
which the elder Du Parc had certainly 
been wanting. He had been an honest 
man, an enthusiast in his youth, almost 
entirely led by one or two of his friends, 
chief among whom had been Monsieur 
Caron, a paper manufacturer in the neigh- 
borhood, with an establishment near Paris, 
a man of some note, a philanthropist and 
benevolent experimentalist, belonging to 
any number of isms and prisms of fancy. 
When Du Park died at Paris, not very 
long after his marriage, this Caron, the 
owner of the paper-mills, who was a 
generous and exceptional person, came 
forward to help the widow with her boy’s 
education, and later on paid the fees for 
his apprenticeship. Max, by his own 
wish, was bound to an engraver. His 
patron would have taken him into his 
business, but Maxwell had set his mind 
upon art in some shape. His mother 
meanwhile kept house, took boarders, 
gave lessons in English or in French, let 
the Villa du Parc furnished to families 
from England and Ireland, to Monsieur 
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Marney, the newspaper correspondent, 
and his family among others, and made 
outa senpoctibia living, showing no lack 
of energy and shrewdness in ber arrange- 
ments. 

So time went on. Max worked hard 
and with credit to himself and his patron; 
he made friends, he grew up tall and ac- 
tive and animated, he had plenty of spirit 
and natural gaiety and ixsouciance, al- 
though sometimes of late when he came 
away from his long visits to his godfather, 
leaving him absorbed in his dreams of 
possible truth—for his dreams were of 
the truth — Max had begun to ask him- 
self more seriously for what did he him- 
self live? Of whatdid hedream? What 
did he hope? 

Everybody wishes for happiness of one 
or another sort for themselves, or for other 
people — for those they love, or for the 
human race. Caron’s heart ached for the 
human race; his hopeful nature pointed 
to better things in the future than those 
which were now past. Max, who was 
younger and more definite in his desires, 
might have confessed, had you cross- 
questioned him, that he still possessed a 
personality — still wished for as much 
happiness as ever he could get for him- 


self, for his old mother, for his many 
friends, as well as for his country. And 
by happiness he certainly meant success, 
power, money, luxury even, that tangible 


sign of comfort and well-being. The ro- 
mance of his nature had been somewhat 
hidden and overshadowed by constant 
toil, by a certain loneliness at home, and 
by its dry, economic aspect of things. Max 
could not help feeling in himself some 
effort of mind in suiting himself to the 
worthy people among whom he lived: the 
necessity for living among them had in- 
duced a certain recklessness of acquies- 
cence which perhaps savored of contempt. 
As he grew older year by year the high- 
bred artistic instincts in him put him into 
a different relation with his natural com- 
panions in life. Caron was the person 
with whom be used to feel most at ease. 
The human race is farther away at six- 
and-twenty than at sixty years of age, but 
Caron’s influence was very great, and the 
constant presence of that gentle philoso- 
phy had ended by strangely impressing 
the young man, who was the son of an 
optimist, be it remembered, although his 
mother was a practical woman. Madame 
du Parc was frightened by her son’s en- 
thusiasm. She was grateful for Caron’s 
kindness, she profoundly mistrusted his 
lubies, as she called them. “ Yes, Zudzes, 
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that is the word. Listen, Max, do not let 
him persuade you to leave your work for 
the good of any of those humanities,” she 
used to say. “ Humanity is nothing at 
all— nothing but lazy fellows, who will 
not work and are turned off from their 
ateliers.” 

Caron, much as he loved Max, his god- 
son, never attempted to persuade him to 
anything. The old man came and went 
his own way, busy with his own schemes. 
He was an excellent man of business; his 
manufactory flourished, notwithstanding 
his experiments. Sometimes Caron him- 
self would leave the whole thing and mys- 
teriously disappear for long periods. He 
would come over to London on errands of 
his own. To-night, when Max met him 
at Fourchette’s, he had not even known 
that Caron was in England. His god- 
father had given him his address and told 
him to come and see him in the lodging 
where he was living, over a little toy-shop 
in the Brompton Road. 


In his lodging in Brompton, by the 
light of the green lamp in the window, the 
old man sat, with Max beside him, late 
into that night, bending across his papers ; 
there were maps of Europe, piles of MSS. 
written in a delicate foreign hand, heaps 
of letters neatly strapped and ticketed. 
Everything Caron did was orderly and, if 
one may use the expression, respectful. 
To him nothing was common, nothing 
worthless. He was an amateur, perhaps 
a dreamer — but there was a certain gen- 
tle magnanimity and method in his visions 
which comprehended small things and 
humble as well as greatones. He showed 
a certain courtesy to the troubles and 
wants of life which is far less commonly 
met with than the pity they must always 
inspire. 

Max, looking round the shabby room, 
could not but contrast it with that of his 
friend the editor, where, amid disordered 
heaps, crumpled proofs, and dirty velvet 
cushions, among gilt confusion and statu- 
ettes and vulgar ornamentation, Hase, 
extended in his armchair, sat puffing out 
the law. Here, in the shabby, orderly 
room, Caron, with grey hairs, bent at his 
work, bent, patiently searching for the 
truth, deferring to others even while he 
was planning their interests. 

What Caron had to propose to Max 
was also a publication, one which he had 
at heart. A publication tor the people, a 





book to be illustrated by Max, with litho- 
\graphs and wood blocks and engravings 
,and cheap carbon reprints of photographs, 
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on the cheapest paper, to be published at 
the lowest price —a history of Socialism 
from the earliest times, a history explain- 
ing the real meaning of the word, of that 
divine theory by which the rich and the 
good and the capable were to teach their 
secrets to the poor and the dull and the 
incapable, to show them how to be self- 
respecting and respected by others, in- 
dustrious, and commeasurably rewarded. 
The disciples of truth, of justice, and love 
were to break the bread of spiritual life 
and dispense it to the hungry multitudes 
still, alas! fainting in the wilderness, to 
teach them hatred of wrong, and at the 
same time just rebellion against oppres- 
sion. The free were to teach freedom. 
It was to be the modern version of the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes. Caron’s 
life and heart were in his book. He had 
worked at it from time to time for years 
past, writing it down in words, living it in 
his daily life more eloquently than by any 
words. The chapters were to begin with 


the earliest mythologies and dawn of nat- 
ural science, and travelling on from one 
age to another, from one mind to another, 
from law to law, from experience to expe- 
rience, to record the progress of knowl. 
edge, of truth ; to point to an ever-continu- 
ing faith in the human race, an everlasting 


hope; to preach the true fusion of inter- 
ests human and divine, help and love 
meeting want and callous ignorance, 
knowledge and justice raising misery and 
crime. We must not fear, said Caron, to 
preach the salutary transfoming elements 
which, alas! with pain and violence at 
times divide true and natural laws from 
those social phenomena which are noth- 
ing, only illusions of men’s making. Evil 
is but a force to be lifted to higher aims; 
crush it and imprisen it by bonds, and 
sooner or later these will fail to constrain. 

Max listened in silence as his godfather 
talked in his low, calm voice, so gentle, so 
convinced. All his life he had loved and 
admired the old man, respected his gen- 
erosity, and trusted it, even though he 
sometimes smiled at his Utopian dreams. 
Max knew that Caron, who had been born 
rich, had spent more than one fortune in 
his day upon others; he had heiped his 
generation with a liberal hand, and spent 
hundreds for the good of men who had 
never benefited by his aid. Max was one 
of the exceptions to the many who owed 
so much to him and who had repaid him 
with failure and lazy ingratitude. This 
one pupil had honestly and gratefully 
profited by Caron’s past kindness. Du 
Parc thought, as Caron talked on that 
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night, that he could have made a fine 
drawing of the eager, delicate, pale face 
shining in the light of the lamp and of its 
ownhopes. ‘“ This book — this book shall 
be a Bible to the poor man,” cried Caron; 
“it shall show him how to hope, how to 
work, how to admire those who have gone 
before —our high priests, our martyrs, 
our teachers. How many more are there 
whose names are scarcely known? You, 
Max the engraver, know poor Meryon’s 
work; he too was one of us. And now,” 
said Caron, smiling, ** though I have prom- 
ised your mother that I would never try 
to tempt you from your career and your 
own work to help me in mine, the mo- 
ment has come when you can help me 
materially by your work. Leave that man 
with the champagne and the shabby of- 
fers, and come and labor for me, and for 
those who want your help. The editor 
with his low ambitions — high quarters! 
Is this a time when the emperor should 
be amusing himself with picture-books? 
I mistrust that Hase. He wants your 
name, Max, rather than your talent. But 
you have a conscience, my son, as your 
father had before you. Have nothing to 
do with that shopkeeper; I have better 
work for you to do.” 

** You know very well, Papa Caron, that 
I should always do any work you want- 
ed,” said Du Parc, laughing. “I think 
you are hard on M. Hase. There is no 
harm in his making a bargain any more 
than in my refusing it. His offer is shab- 
by, but as times go it is not so bad; be- 
fore I accept or reject it, tell me exactly 
what it is I am to do for you.” 

And Caron, who for all his dreams was 
a clear-headed and extraordinarily capable 
man of business, explained at some length 
and with great exactitude what it was he 
required. 

What he required was enough to take 
up the young man’s time for many months 
to come, and consequently it was impos- 
sible for Max to hope to accomplish the 
work which Hase had proposed to him. 
The drawings from the National Gallery 
must go to some one else; one of the 
smaller volumes, that of the private col- 
lections in the west of England, Du Parc 
hoped he might still execute. 

It was not without a sigh that he rang 
at the bell and asked to see M. Hase the 
next day, and explained to him the reason 
of his change of mind. In vain Hase 
augmented his offers. Du Parc would 
only agree to undertake the one volume. 
“Caron wants his drawings done at once. 
If you have any more work for me later I 
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shall be glad of it,” said the young en- 
graver, “ but I can’t fail him.” 

“You are wrong, altogether wrong,’ 
cries Hase. ‘“ You are engaging yourself 
to an old imbecile who has no notion of 
affairs.” 

Max came back early next day to the 
toy-shop, and for an hour or two the mas- 
ter and his pupil sat together with the 
first few chapters and elaborate notes of 
the book of books spread on the table 
before them, while Caron stood explain- 
ing, dilating, planning this illustration 
and that—symbols, compositions that 
were to take the working man’s fancy, to 
remain imprinted on his mind, and lead 
him insensibly to the truth. One picture 
most especially of his own composition 
did good old Caron insist upon. There 
was to be a rising sun; the rays of light 
were to be shining upon a great globe 
scattered with the wrecks of past ages, 
fetters lying broken on the ground, spears 
and cannon overturned, and the symbols 
of war rent asunder, the rainbow of peace 
and universal tranquillity shining in the 
sky. 

“Of course I can draw anything you 
like, but what do you think all this will 
do?” Du Parc said, laughing at last al- 
most against his wil. 

“Men will note this. Those who have 
not patience to read my words will see 
your pictures, and will ask what the mean- 
ing of the riddle may be. The voice of 
truth is not to be silenced, the very stones 
cry out,” said Caron gravely. ‘ All life is 
a symbol, a secret to be discovered.” 

As he spoke, an open carriage, drawn 
by two livery horses, stopped at the door 
of the shop below, shaking the low room 
with its sudden vibration. In the car- 
riage was seated a beautiful young woman 
dressed in the fashion, and an older man 
— grey, military, upright — by her side. 
At the lady’s desire the servant jumped 
down from the box and went into the 
shop, apparently to make some purchase, 
and, while the carriage waited, it so 
chanced that a beggar in many rags came 
up, followed by a shabby woman with a 
sleeping child wrapped in a tattered shawl. 
The window was open, and the two men 
in the little room which was close over 
the toy-shop could not help assisting at 
the scene. The man shuffled up, and in 
a whining voice began to ask for money 
to get his tools out of pawn, and some- 
what rudely touched the lady on the shoul- 
der, to attract her attention. 

‘* How dare you! Be off, you fellow!” 
cried the gentleman, starting from his 


’ 





seat with sudden irascibility. “Take 
care, or I will give you in charge on the 
spot ;” and he called angrily to the coach- 
man todrive on. The coachman whipped 
his horses, and one of the wheels just 
grazed the beggar’s foot. 

“D them!” said the man to the 
woman, as the two heaps of rags stood 
side by side on the pavement looking after 
the carriage. 

“JT could drive in a carriage too, if I 
had one,” said the woman with another 
oath; then she looked up, for Caron was 
leaning far out of his window, and calling 
to the beggar to attract his attention. 
“ Here,” he cried, “get your tools out of 
pledge, my friend; do your own work ; do 
not demean yourself to beg of others,” 
and he threw down a couple of half 
crowns, which rolled in different direc- 
tions across the pavement. While the 
beggars leapt to catch them, the occu- 
pants of the carriage returning on its 
wheels saw the scene. The young lady 
looked up in amazement at the eager grey 
head and outstretched hand, the gentle- 
man pulled angrily at his moustache, the 
servant came out from the shop with some 
parcel, the whole equipage rolled away. 
Du Parc had drawn back into the shade 
of the curtain. “I know that girl,” he 
said; “she has just married that old fel- 
low for his money. She is a friend of my 
mother’s.” 

“She has a candid face,” said Caron. 
“ Poor thing, she deserves a happier fate.” 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
SIR HENRY TAYLOR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


THERE are those, the writer is one, in 
whose life the first reading and re-reading 
of “ Philip Van Artevelde ” was an epoch. 
The other writings of Sir Henry Taylor, 
both in prose and verse, left their impres- 
sion: but the great “dramatic romance” 
has always.stood alone. It was not merely 
the wonderful thoughtfulness and beauty 
of passages beyond number; and not 
many readers know how many lines from 
“Philip Van Artevelde ” have passed into 
stock quotations. Zhe world knows noth- 
ing of its greatest men has been said by 


‘numbers who never read a play of Sir 


Henry Taylor’s. But there was a strange 
and awe-inspiring influence exerted upon 
youthful readers by the stern sobriety, the 


* Autobiography of Henry Taylor, Author of “ Philip 
Van Artevelde.”’ 2 vols. London: Longmans, Green, 
& Co, 188s. 
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restrained good sense, combined with the 
bright gleam of something very near to 
the highest poetic genius. One thought 
the author must be sixty.at least: we find 
he was only thirty-four; though in the 
days of the first enthusiastic study of the 
drama that would have appeared as ad- 
vanced middle age. Good sense, in com- 
bination with brilliancy, overawes readers 
of twenty-two; impresses them with the 
sense of an infinite elevation above their 
own standpoint. For even in those flighty 
days the youth knew well how he ought to 
think, and would think if he were wise. 
Even when extravagantly admiring Byron, 
we knew in ourselves that his theory of 
life and of moral character was at its root 
idiotic. But in those days we suspended 
our moral sense, and enjoyed the hectic 
and unwise beauty; as at an opera, for the 
song’s sake, we are content that a man in 
mortal extremity should stop and sing. 
For many years, —till our generation 
has grown old,—our reverence and ad- 
miration for the author of that magnifi- 
cent poem have hardly lessened. Yet 
somehow one did not want to know more 
of the author. Familiarity did not appear 
becoming, here. The poem held one off 
firmly. We have read “ Philip Van Arte- 


velde” perhaps ten times; and parts of it 


have been repeated to one’s self times 
innumerable. We mark with pleasure, 
reading this ‘ Autobiography,” that our 
favorite passages are the author’s favorite 
passages too; and we are deeply inter- 
ested in what he tells us of their origin. 
Yet there was always a hardness felt: a 
sternness. It was always too sagely and 
composedly wise, that exquisite passage 
which tells how we get over things : which 
we have quoted in this magazine (we in- 
clude its predecessor) too often already. 
And now we find that it was in fact written 
before the first grief was over. These 
beautiful lines were not written after ex- 
perience had shown that sorrow would be 
tamed by time and health; but at the very 
first, when weaker souls would have 
thought to sit down and die. It was not 
even as when a dear young friend, crushed 
under the bitterest of all bereavements, 
said feverishly to the present writer, “I’m 
not going to break down: I must peg 
away.” It would not have been nearly so 
sad to hear him say that he never could 
lift up his head again. But Artevelde’s 
words, perpetually quoted, are most typi- 
cal of their author. We do not venture 
to call him self-sufficient. But he is self- 
sufficing, and has always been so. Nor 
do we say he thinks of himself a bit too 
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highly. But he does think highly of him- 
self. 

Looking back, now, in later life, and in 
the light of this “ Autobiography,” one 
seems to discern in “Philip Van Arte- 
velde” a simulated maturity : the reaction 
in a mind which has risen in wrath against 
an idolatrous admiration of Byron. His 
“enthusiastic admiration of Byron,” Sir 
Henry Taylor tells us, “ was morally stupe- 
fying; ” and he burst his bonds asunder, 
as lesser readers have done. One thinks, 
reading the great play, of a clever student 
at the university writing his prize-essay 
for the reading of his professors: not in 
the style which is really congenial to him- 
self, but in that which he knows will suit 
them. One sees the young Henry Taylor 
was thinking of his great friend, the judi- 
cious Southey ; and pruning extravagances 
in that thought. And though Henry Tay- 
lor was never so young as many men have 
been, one is pleased to find occasional 
little outbreaks of what is distinctly not so 
very wise, in this awe-striking personifica- 
tion of precocious maturity and wisdom. 
The pretace to “ Philip Van Artevelde ” is 
unquestionably arrogant inits tone. And 
when we find it was a man of thirty-four 
who took upon himself so to lecture man- 
kind, we are amused. But it is thoroughly 
like the lad of twenty-two in the Colonial 
Office writing to his superior that ever 
since he entered the office he had been 
doing the work of a statesman. And it is 
completely consistent with the man’s calm 
declaration that “in point of intellectual 
range he regarded Sir James Stephen and 
Mr. Gladstone as belonging to the same 
order of minds as his own.” It is a most 
symptomatic touch that the young Henry 
Taylor does not rather put it that he “ be- 
longed to the same order of minds” as 
Mr. Gladstone. We do not need the 
“ Autobiography ” to tell us that Sir Henry 
Taylor was never at a university; never 
at a public school. 

But we have the “ Autobiography,” 
while Sir Henry Taylor is still with us, at 
the age of eighty-four years and six 
months. It had been intended to come 
later ; but there is no reason why it should 
not be given to the world now. We may 
say at once that it is most interesting. 
We may say too, that it makes no change in 
our estimate of the man formed from the 
study of his works. Here is unquestiona- 
bly the author of “ Philip Van Artevelde,” 
of “The Statesman,” of “Notes from 
Life,” and “* Notes from Books; ” as he is 
and must be. The provokingly wise 
“Statesman,” which ought to have come 
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from the pen of Solomon, or at the least of 
one who had been prime minister and from 
that elevation taken the measure of his 
fellow-creatures for twenty years, was writ- 
ten at thirty-five by a clerk in the Colonial 
Office. No wonder that its tone of calm 
superiority gave offence. When Arch- 
bishop Whateley wrote (as Sir H. Taylor 
tells us he did) an analogous book called 
“ The Bishop,” at least he did not put his 
name toit. Through all this frank picture 
of Sir H. Taylor, from his own hand, we 
have the same temperate, reserved, as- 
sured strength and wisdom. There is no 
fluster nor flutter: even when his dearest 
friend died, even when the friend’s sister 
decidedly said no. From early youth, 
Henry Taylor was always far negotiis. 
The entire character and career strike a 
certain awe, and bid the ordinary mortal 
keep his distance. In the case of any one 
else, we should have been aggrieved at 
finding the pros and cons about his mar- 
riage treated with a grave solemnity as of 
Gibbon showing us how Christianity made 
its way. Hereitseems quite natural. The 
grand manner becomes Sir H. Taylor, and 
everything about him. And though the 
story is told quite without reserve, those 
who have hitherto reverenced Sir H. Tay- 
lor most, will not be disappointed. The 
stately figure stands secure on its pedes- 
tal, still. 

Henry Taylor was born at Bishop Mid- 
dleham, in the county of Durham, on 
October 18, 1800. Sir Henry surprises 
us by stating that this was “the first year 
of the new century.” Does acentury mean 
a hundred years, or only ninety-nine? 
Was the year Ioo the first year of the 
second century, or the last year of the 
first? He conveys that he would have 
been pleased had his birth been noble, 
and had his name sounded heroically. 
We can say truly that we never thought of 
the meaning of his name till he made this 
suggestion. His father was of gentle de- 
scent, but took to farming. His mother 
was the daughter of an ironmonger at 
Durham. She died while her famous son, 
the youngest of three, was an infant. But 
her short life had been happy. The farm, 
she wrote, was “ the sweetest place under 
the sun, or above it either.” Ah, “the 
earth hath He given to the children of 
men.” The father was a man of good 
ability; he wrote many articles in the 
Quarterly Review. But he was habitu- 
ally grave and reserved; and it was a 
melancholy home in which the boys grew 
up till their father married again when 
near forty-seven. At the age of .hirteen 


Henry entered the navy as a midshipman. 
He was a lazy boy : and in his nine months 
at sea he never once went up the rigging. 
After some years of irregular home edu- 
cation, Henry got a clerkship in a govern- 
ment office. The three brothers lived 
together in a London lodging: and there 
within a fortnight the two elder died. 
For a few months Henry was sent to 
Barbadoes ; then he returned home. His 
stepmother was angelic: “1 suppose she 
had fauits like other people, but I never 
found out what they were.” It is curious 
to find in a letter written by his father in 
1814, all the scholarship about eternal 
punishment which in these last months 
has come new to many from the eloquent 
Dean Plumptre of Wells. There it is: 
all about the Zon. Yet Henry’s days 
passed heavily in his secluded home, with 
all its kind affection; and he began to 
write poetry, “builton Byron.” In 1822 
he first saw himself in print; it was a 
short essay in the Quarterly on Moore’s 
“ Trish Melodies.” Within a year he went 
to London, hoping to support himself by 
his pen. 

He arrived in London on October 23; 
and next day called on Gifford. His sec- 
ond paper in the Quarterly was a review 
of Lord John Russell, whom it helped to 
turn from poetry to politics. But the 
turning-point in Henry’s life was near. 
In January he was appointed to a place of 
of 300/. a year in the Colonial Office, 
through the influence of Dr. Holland; and 
in that office he did his life-work. There 
was great delight at home at his deliv- 
erance from hack-authorship; and he had 
found his proper place. He plunged into 
his work eagerly; and soon wrote to his 
father that a paper he had composed 
formed the substance of a speech by Can- 
ning. His faults in those days, he says, 
were “arrogance and impertinence.” For 
years he drafted despatches in a style and 
temper of which in after days he was 
heartily ashamed. Doubtless with good 
reason. His manner, he says, was against 
him; shyness leading him, as it had led 
others, to affectation and unpleasant blunt- 
ness, 

His great friend was Hyde Villiers, 
brother of the late Earl of Clarendon, and 
of Montagu, Bishop of Durham. He had 
other friends, appointed to eminence: 
Austin the Parliamentary lawyer, John 
Stuart Mill, and John Romilly, who be- 
came master of the rolls. Charming 
above all others was Miss Villiers. He 
did a little work for the Quarterly; and 





at twenty-six published “ Isaac Comne- 
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nius.” Though the Quarterly puffed it, 
the public would have none of it. It was 
Southey who suggested to him the subject 
of his great poem; and he began to write 
* Philip Van Artevelde ” for the pleasure 
of writing; he wrote only in inspired 
moods; and he took six years to it. 
There were tours abroad; two with 
Southey; and Sir Henry records, at this 
time, that Mr. Gladstone declared of him 
that he “ wanted nothing but ambition to 
have been a great man;” politically, Mr. 
Gladstone meant. But the occasional 
taking-down came. At twenty-eight, he 
proposed to Miss Villiers, and met decided 
rejection, 

Mr. Taylor was led by his place in the 
Colonial Office to take deep interest in the 
anti-slavery movement. We wish he had 
not habitually used the phrase “the 
saints,” to signify those who were moved 
on that question by the old distinction 
between right and wrong. We have awful 
glimpses of the cruelties of slavery, and of 
the fashion in which those who inflicted 
these were applauded by the ruling caste : 
as in many other instances. And now it 
began to be said that there was a man 
Taylor in the office who ruled the secre- 
tary of state. Apparently he did, for a 
while. But he found it impossible to rule 
Lord Stanley: the brilliant Lord Stanley 
of that day. And through Lord Stanley’s 
opposition, Taylor failed of getting some 
merited advancement. 

Hyde Villiers died when thirty-two. 
He and Taylor had taken up house to- 
gether in Suffolk Street. Not long after, 
the great passage in “ Artevelde”’ was 
written. And it was in passing the dwell- 
ing of the Villiers family that the lines 
came ; — 


There is a gate in Ghent; I passed beside it ; 
A threshold there, worn of my frequent feet, 
Which I shail cross no more. 


Taylor came to know Scott ; anda great 
friendship grew up with Wordsworth. 
He visited Sydney Smith at Combe 
Florey, in a rich tract of Somersetshire. 
Sydney was in great spirits: “ An exten- 
Sive prospect there to the east; Galatia, 
Mesopotamia, lie in that direction.” 

Now fame was to come. “ Philip Van 
Artevelde” was published, the writer be- 
ing thirty-four. The prudence of the pref- 
ace was doubted; we donot wonder. But 
Taylor says it was said of him that he 
awoke one morning and found himselt 
famous ; adding that he does not know of 
whom that was first said. Many school- 
boys could tell him it was of his ‘old mas- 
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ter Byron. His father and mother (al- 
ways so Called) were made very happy, 
and himself too. Holland House opened 
its doors to him. But he did not like 
Lady Holland, and drew off, At thirty- 
six he published “The Statesman;” 
which he rightly calls pragmatic. But 
things in it, written in grave irony, were 
taken seriously. The first edition, pub- 
lished in 1836, was sold off by 1873, and 
it was not a large one. 

It was a great event in Taylor’s life 
when Mr. Spring Rice became secretary 
of state, and soon asked the poetic clerk 
to visit him at Petersham. The family 
was charming. The eldest daughter had 
Wordsworth at her fingers’ ends. But 
Theodosia Alice, the youngest, was the 
one maid in the world. At thirty-seven, 
Taylor proposed; but was rejected for 
his theological unsoundness. With a so- 
lemnity which indicates some lack of hu- 
mor, the story is told of the wanderer’s 
return to orthodoxy; under the powerful 
counsel of Mr. Gladstone, Sir J. Stephen 
(whose influence in the Colonial Office is 
matter of history), and Southey. The en- 
gagement was several times off and on; 
but all came right at the last. Proposals 
were repeatedly made to give Taylor a 
place of more dignified sound than a mere 
clerkship; it was by his own choice that 
he remained content in that position for 
forty years. Mr. Spedding held a like 
place; and, strange to tell, Cardinal Man- 
ning was for a while a junior clerk. 

Whoever desires to read the painful 
story of the way in which West Indian 
slaveholders fought and bullied to keep 
their slaves, and to neutralize their liber- 
ation after the British Parliament granted 
it, may find it vividly told in these vol- 
umes. The Jamaica Assembly became 
mutinous, as all oppressors tend to be- 
come when they are no longer suffered to 
oppress. That body accused the House 
of Lords of “either cowardice and imbe- 
cility, or fraud and malice;” and the 
House of Commons of “ perjury and cor- 
ruption.” Analogous circumstances in 
recent years have reproduced exactly the 
same language. There are regions of 
England in which it may be read in the 
county newspaper once a week. When 
the privileged are stripped of their privi- 
leges, they use awful phraseology. And 
very naturally so. Nor can the “ Autobi- 
ography,” as it deals with such matters, 
be read without the strong conviction that. 
Sir H. Taylor was indeed a most saga- 
cious and far-seeing statesman, But while 
his marriage seemed hopeless, and the 
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office was full of worry, he sought retreat 
in imaginative writing. In 1838 he wrote 
“Edwin the Fair.’ And in those days 
Southey’s brain softened and he was lost 
to his friends. But on October 17, 1839, 
Taylor and Alice Spring Rice were mar- 
ried. And peace and brightness came 
into his father’s home as well as into his 
own. 

Many lively pictures are given of dis- 
tinguished friends, political and literary. 
These must be sought in the volumes. 
But it is worth noting that when Words- 
worth died, Sir G. C. Lewis proposed that 
Taylor should be appointed laureate: on 
the ground that Mr. Tennyson was “lit- 
tle known”! We find recorded, too, the 
old story of “ The Ass and the Archbish- 
op,” in a pleasant sketch of Archbishop 
Whately of Dublin. It is told as of un- 
doubted authority. But the archbishop 
told the present writer, in 1863, that the 
story is wholly without foundation. From 
circumstances, too, we doubt much wheth- 
er the archbishop was author of the book 
called “*The Bishop,” which, as Taylor 
says, was “modelled upon ‘The States- 
man’ and quoted from it largely.” 

About 1840-1, Miss Fenwick, a spe- 
cially charming relation of his mother, 
grew into the closest intimacy with Words- 
worth and his family ; and for some time 
lived at Rydal Mount. The devotion of 
Miss Fenwick to Wordsworth was ex- 
treme. But she gives a new view of the 
great poet’stemper. It was tempestuous, 
and dark moods were frequent: * His is 
a strong but not a happy old age.” He 
died in April, 1850. And Sir H. Taylor, 
writing to Miss Fenwick on April 26, says 
what is possibly true, but is startling: 
“He was the greatest (greater?) of the 
two great men that remained to us, and | 
believe the old duke is the same age.” 
One would have said that the greatness 
of Wellington and the greatness of Words- 
worth were hardly commensurable. And 
it is interesting to remember, now, that 
even after Waterloo the nobility regarded 
Wellington as a soldier of fortune, a mili- 
tary adventurer, who would soon find his 
level in society; and even combined to 
keep him in his proper place. So Mr. 
Mozley assures us in one of his recent 
interesting volumes.* 

Sir H. Taylor’s father died in January, 
1851, and his step-mother in April, 1853. 
They had seen him do his best work. In 
any case, he never did better. ; 

The years went on, in usefulness an 


* Reminiscences of Towns, Villages, and Schools. 


honor; but with the changes they are 
sure to bring. In 1852 Sir H. Taylor built 
a house at Sheen; designed by that in- 
comparable wife who from the first week 
had taken care of all the money. The 
health of the children caused continual 
anxiety. And at fifty-nine there came 
severe illness, spasmodic asthma; which 
after months of great suffering yielded to 
simple means, coming of a lucky chance. 
“The spasmodic form of disease has 
never returned. The cigarette which 
brought it to such a sudden end was made 
of mild tobacco in paper slightly impreg- 
nated with saltpetre; not so manufactured 
with any medicinal view, but merely to 
make it burn better. It happened to be 
at hand when I was advised to try smok- 
ing tobacco; and it was this particular 
combination which saved me; for neither 
saltpetre nor tobacco, pure and simple, or 
in other proportions, was of much use.” 
Sir H. Taylor had early ceased to belong 
to any club save THE CLUB which meets 
only todine. The intimation that a mem- 
ber is elected is still sent to him in the 
form in which it was drawn up by Gibbon. 
He enjoyed social life, though (strange to 
say) he made no figure in it; and he 
“liked azy woman better than azy man.” 
Sir Henry acknowledges that this asser- 
tion, made of him by a friend, is substan- 
tially true. “St. Clement’s Eve” was 
written at sixty: the last poetical work. 
In 1861, he and his household found their 
way to Bournemouth. Here they bought 
a house for summer; Sheen was for winter. 
Tennyson’s imagery, in conversation, Wes 
less refined than one’s expectation; three 
times in a few lines we find him likening 
the publication of a great man’s intimate 
concerns to being “ripped open like a 
pig; ” adding, with feeling, “ that he knew 
he himself should be ripped open like a 
pig.” About this time came the serious 
event of growing a beard; which for a 
whilé was so bristly that Sir H. Taylor 
could but be “a good and happy hog.” 
In 1862, at Oxford, he received the degree 
of D.C.L. And about that period he ex- 
presses views as to bribery at elections 
which the kindest of editors once struck 
out of an essay in this magazine by a con- 
tributor in whose productions he never 
blotted another line. In 1869 Sir H. 
Taylor was made a knight-commander of 
St. Michael and St. George. He was to 
have been made a life peer; but the Tory 
lords cast out a measure for the creation 
of alimited number of such, after having 
approved of its introduction. Few men 
have entered the House of Lords who did 
that chamber more honor than Sir H. 
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Taylor would have done it; and the rank 
would not have been unacceptable. But 
it was not to be. “I see that Lord Derby 
professed his belief that a life peerage 
would not be attractive to the great ma- 
jority of men really eminent in science 
and literature. 1 entirely disagree from 
him, and I have no doubt that men of 
eminence in these kinds would be very 
glad of a life peerage: and this, not only 
because they might think they could be of 
someyservice in the House of Lords, but 
also for the honor and glory of it. I never 
heard that they had renounced the world 
and all its vanities, and I am sure they 
would think a life peerage a very desirable 
distinction.” 

Sir Henry adds: “ By this profession 
Lord Derby could oppose the measure 
without appearing to undervalue literature 
and science, but he can scarcely have 
really held the belief he professed.” 

Here is an interesting reminiscence of 
Carlyle. “I remember Carlyle’s lectures 
delivered when he was an obscure writer. 
I] had made great efforts to obtain for him 
as numerous an audience as_ possible. 
Though he was nervous to the last degree, 
he resolved that they should be spoken 
extempore. His utterances were wild and 
strange and convulsive, and once and 
again I| felt as if it would all fall to pieces; 
but I observed before long that the very 
throes and gasps and agonies of the partu- 
rition served to enchain the attention of 
his hearers; and it was these lectures 
which gave Carlyle his first launch into 
popularity.” 

Many who have been trained to regard 
the great Sir Robert Peel as the embodi- 
ment of all that is cautious and safe, will 
be surprised to know that Lord Aberdeen 
(the premier) declared that Sir Robert 
Peel was “the most indiscreet man in 
conversation he ever met.” 

In 1872 (the age is always visible at a 
glance) Sir H. Taylor retired from the 
office where he had done so much wise 
and good work; and his autobiography, 
begun in 1865, became his - occupation. 
Though now published for the first time, 
in 1877 it was privately printed for the 
reading of a few friends. Some of these 
expressed their surprise at the absence of 
reserve in one who had never been gush- 
ingly confidential. Yet the illustrious au- 
thor tells us frankly that it has been no 
part of his design to tell the whole truth. 
But what is told is the truth, and nothing 
but the truth. And it is a blameless, 
touching, and beautiful record of a noble 
life. A. K. H. B. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“CoME out for a walk, papa,” Con- 
stance said. 

“ What! in the heat of the day? You 
think you are in England.” 

“No, indeed. I wish I did —at least, 
that is not what I mean. But I wish you 
did not think it necessary to stay in a 
place like this. Why should you shut 
yourself out from the world? You are 
very clever, papa.” 

“Who told youso? You cannot have 
found that out by your own unassisted 
judgment.” 

““A great many people have told me. I 
have always known. You seem to have 
made a mystery about us, but we never 
made any mystery about you; for one 
thing, of course, we couldn’t; for every- 
body knew. But if you chose to go back 
to England 

“I shall never go back to England.” 

“Oh,” said Constance with a laugh, 
“never is a long day.” 

“So long a day, that it is a pity you 
should link your fortunes to mine, my 
dear. Frances has been brought up to 
it; but your case is quite different; and 
you see even she catches at the first op- 
portunity of getting away.” 

“ You are scarcely just to Frances,” said 
Constance with her usual calm. “ You 
might have said the same thing of me. I 
took the first opportunity also. To know 
that one has a father, whom one never 
remembers to have seen, is very exciting 
to the imagination; and just in so much 
as one has been disappointed in the par- 
ent one knows, one expects to find perfec- 
tion in the parent one has never seen. 
Anything that you don’t know is better 
than everything you do know,” she added 
with the air of a philosopher. 

“ I am afraid, in that case, acquaintance 
has been fatal to your ideal.” 

“ Not exactly,” she said. “ Of course, 
you are quite different from what I sup- 
posed. But I think we might get on well 
enough, if you please. Docome out. If 
we keep in the shade, it is not really very 
hot. Itis often hotter in London where 
nobody thinks of staying indoors. If we 
are to live together, don’t you think you 
must begin by giving in to me a little, 
papa?” 

“Not to the extent of getting a sun- 
stroke.” 

“In March!” she cried with a tone of 
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mild derision. “Let me come into the 
bookroom, then. You think if Frances 
goes, that you will never be able to get on 
with me.” 

“My thoughts have not gone so far as 
that. I may have believed that a young 
lady fresh from all the gaieties of Lon- 
don . 

“ But so tired of them; and very glad 
of a little novelty, however it presents 
itself.” 

“Yes, so long as it continues novel. 
But the novelty of making the sfese in a 
village, and looking sharply after every 
centesimo that is asked for an arti- 
choke a 

“The spese means the daily expenses ? 
I should not mind that. And Mariuccia 
is far more entertaining than an ordinary 
English cook. And the neighbors — well, 
the neighbors afford some opportunities 
forfun. Mrs. Gaunt, is it? expects her 
youngest boy. And then there is Tasie.” 

The name of Tasie brought a certain 
relaxation to the muscles of Waring’s 
face. He gave a glance round him, to see 
that all the doors were closed. ‘I must 
confide in you, Constance; though, mind, 
Frances must not share it. I sitting here, 
simply as you see me, have been supposed 
dangerous to Tasie’s peace of mind. Is 
not that an excellent joke?” 

“] don’t see that it is a joke at all,” 
said Constance, without even a smile. 
“Why, Tasie is antediluvian. She must 
be nearly as old as you are. Any old 
gentleman might be dangerous to Tasie. 
Tell me something more wonderful than 
that.” 

“Oh, that is how it appears to you?” 
said Waring. His Jaugh came to a sud- 
den end, broken off, so. to speak, in half, 
ana an air of portentous gravity came over 
his face. He turned over the papers on 
the table before him, as with a sudden 
thought. “By the way, I forgot I had 
something to do this afternoon,” he said. 
“ Before dinner, perhaps, we may take a 
stroll, if the sunisnot sohot. But this is 
my working-time,” he added with a stiff 
smile. 

Constance could not disregard so plain 
a hint. She rose up quickly. She had 
taken Frances’s chair, which he had for- 
given her at first; but it made another 
note against her now. : 

“ What have I done?” she said to her- 
self, raising her eyebrows, angry, and yet 
half amused by her dismissal. Frances 
had gone to her room, too, and was not to 
be disturbed, as her sister had seen by the 








would have said, very much “out of it,” 
as she wandered round the deserted sa- 
lone, looking at everything in it with a 
care suggested by her solitude rather than 
any real interest. She looked at the big, 
high-colored water-pots, turned into deco- 
rations, one could imagine against their 
will, which stood in the corners of the 
room, and which were Mrs. Durant’s pres- 
ent to Frances; and at the blue Savona 
vases, with the names of medicines, real 
or imaginary, betraying their original in- 
tention; and all the other decorative 
scraps — the little old pictures, the pieces 
of needle-work and brocade. They were 
pretty when she looked at them, though she 
had not perceived their beauty at the first 
glance. There were more decorations of 
the same description in the ante-room, 
which gave her a little additional occupa- 
tion ; and then she strolled into the loggia 
and threw herself into the long chair. 
She had a book, one of the novels she had 
bought on the journey. But Constance 
was not accustomed to much reading. 
She got through a chapter cr two; and 
then she looked round upon the view and 
mused a little, and then returned to her 
novel. The second time she threw it 
down and went back tothe drawing-room, 
and had another look at the Savona pots. 
She had thought how well they would look 
on a certain shelf at “home.” And then 
she stopped and took herself to task. 
What did she mean by home? This was 
home. She was going to live here; it was 
to be her place in the world. What she 
had to do was to think of the decorations 
here, and whether she could add to them, 
not of vacant corners in another place. 
Finally, she returned again to the loggia, 
and sat down once more rather drearily. 
There had never occurred a day in her 
experience in which she had been so long 
without “something to do.” Something 
to do meant something that was amusing, 
something to pass the time, somebody to 
entertain, or perhaps, if nothing else was 
possible, to quarrel with. To sit alone and 
look round her at “the view,” to have not 
a creature to say a word to, and nothing 
to engage herself with but a book, and 
nothing to look forward to but this same 
thing repeated three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year! The prospect, the 
thought, made Constance shiver. It could 
not be. She must do something to break 
the spell. But what was there to do? 
The spese were all made for to-day, the 
dinner was ordered; and she knew very 
little either about the spese or the dinner. 





look of her face. She felt herself, as she 
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dishes, and write them down in a little 
book, as Frances did. Her dinners, she 
said to herself, must be better than those 
of Frances. But when was she to begin, 
and how was she to doit? In the mean 
time, she went and fetched a shawl, and 
while the sun blazed straight on the loggia 
from the south, to which it was open in 
front, and left only one scrap of shade in 
a corner scarcely enough to shelter the 
long chair, fell asleep there, finding that 
she had nothing else to do. 

Frances had gone to her room with her 
packet of letters. She had not thought 
what they were, nor what had been the 
meaning of what her father said when he 
gave them toher. She took them— no, 
not to her own room, but to the blue room, 
in which there was so little comfort. Her 
little easy-chair, her writing-table, all the 
things with which she was at home, be- 
longed to Constance now. She sat down, 
or rather up, in a stiff, upright chair, and 
opened her little packet upon her bed. To 
her astonishment, she found that it con- 
tained letters addressed to herself, un- 
opened. The first of them was printed in 
large letters, as for the eyes of a child. 
They were very simple, not very long, 
concluding invariably with one phrase: 
“ Dear, write to me” —‘* Write to me, 
my darling.” Frances read them with her 
eyes full of tears, with a rising wave of 
passion and resentment which seemed to 
suffocate her. He had kept them all back. 
What harm could they have done? Why 
should she have been kept in ignorance, 
and made to appear like a heartless child, 
like a creature without sense or feeling? 
Half for her mother, half for herself, the 
girl’s heart swelled with a kind of fury. 
She had not been ready to judge her fa- 
ther even after she had been aware of his 
sin against her. She had still accepted 
what he did as part of him, bidding her 
own mind be silent, hushing all criticism. 
But when she read these little letters, her 
passion overflowed. How dared he to 
ignore all her rights, to allow herself to 
be misrepresented, to give a false idea of 
her? This was the most poignant pang 
of all. Without being selfish, it is still 
impossible to feel a wrong of this kind to 
another so acutely as to yourself. He had 
deprived her of the comfort of knowing 
that she had a mother, of communicating‘ 
with her, of retaining some hold upon that 
closest of natural friends. That injury 
she had condoned and forgiven ; but when 
Frances saw how her father’s action must 
have shaped the idea of herself in the 
mind of her mother, there was a moment 


in which she felt that she could not for- 
give him. If she had received year by 
year these tender letters, yet never had 
been moved to answer one of them, what 
a creature must she have been, devoid of 
heart or common feeling, or even good 
taste, that superficial grace by which the 
want of better things is concealed! She 
was more horrified by this thought than 
by any other discovery she could have 
made. She seemed to see the Frances 
whom her mother knew —a little, ill-con- 
ditioned child; a small, petty, ungracious, 
unloving girl. Was this what had been 
thought of her? And it was all his fault 
— all her father’s fault! 

At first, she could see no excuse for 
him. She would not allow to herself that 
any love for her, or desire to retain her 
affection, was at the bottom of the con- 
cealment. She got a sheet of paper, and 
began to write with passionate vehemence, 
pouring forth all her heart. “ Imagine 
that I have never seen your dear letters 
till to-day — never till to-day! and what 
must you think of me,” she wrote. But 
when she had put her whole heart into it, 
working a miracle, and making the dull 
paper to glow and weep, there came a 
change over her thoughts. She had kept 
his secret till now. She had not betrayed 
even to Constance the ignorance in which 
she had been kept; and should she change 
her course, and betray him now? 

As she came to think it over, she felt 
that she herself biamed her father bitterly, 
that he had fallen from the pedestal on 
which to her he had stood all her life. 
Yet the thought that others should be 
conscious of this degradation was terrible 
to her. When Constance spoke lightly of 
him, it was intolerable to Frances; and 
the mother of whom she knew nothing, of 
whom she knew only that she was her 
mother, a woman who had grievances of 
her own against him, who would be per- 
haps pleased, almost pleased to have proof 
that he had done this wrong! Frances 
paused with the fervor of indignation still 
in her heart, to consider how she should 
bear it, if this were so. It was all selfish, 
she said to herself, growing more miser- 
able as she fought with the conviction that 
whether in condemning him or covering 
what he had done, herself was her first 
thought. She had to choose now between 
vindicating herself at his cost, or suffer- 
ing continued misconception to screen 
him. Which should she do? Slowly she 
folded. up the letter she had written and 
put it away, not destroying, but saving it, 





as leaving it still possible to carry out her 
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first intention. Then she wrote another 
shorter, half-fictitious letter, in which the 
bitterness in her heart seemed to take the 
form of reproach to the fate which was 
altering her life, and her consent to obey 
her mother’s call was forced and sullen. 
But this letter was so sooner written than 
it was torn to pieces.’ What was she to 
do? She ended, after much thought, by 
destroying also her first letter, and writing 
as follows :— 


“ DEAR MOTHER, — To see my sister 
and to hear that you want me, is very be- 
wildering and astonishing to me. I am 
very ready to come, if, indeed, you will 
forgive me all that you must think so bad 
in me, and let me try as well as I can to 
please you. Indeed, I desire to do so 
with all my heart. I have understood 
very little, and I have been thoughtless, 
and, you will think, without any natural 
affection; but this is because I was so 
ignorant, and had nobody to tell me. 
Forgive me, dear mamma. I do not feel 
as if I dare write to you now and call you 
by that name. As soon as we can con- 
sider and see how it is best for me to 
travel, I willcome. I am not clever and 
beautiful, like Constance; but indeed I 
do wish to please you with all my heart. 

“* FRANCES.” 


This was all she could say. She put it 
up in an envelope, feeling confused with 
her long thinking and with all the ele- 
ments of change that were avout her, and 
took it back to the bookroom to ask for 
the address. She had felt that she could 
not approach her father with composure 
or speak to him of ordinary matters; but 
it made a little formal bridge, as it were, 
from one kind of intercourse to another to 
ask him for that address. 

“Will you please tell me where mamma 
lives? ” she said. 

Waring turned round quickly to look at 
her. ‘So you have written already?” 

“ O papa, can you say ‘already’? What 
kind of creature must she think I am, 
never to have sent a word all these 
years?” 

He paused a moment and then said: 
“ You have told her, I suppose?” 

“1 have told her nothing except that I 
am ready to come whenever we can ar- 
range how I am to travel. Papa,” she 
said with one of those sudden relentings 
which come in the way of our sternest 
displeasure with those we love, “ O papa!” 
laying her hand on his arm, “ why did you 
doit? Iam obliged to let her think that 
1 have been without a heart all my life — 





for I cannot bear it when any one blames 
you.” 

“Frances,” he said with a response 
equally sudden, putting his arm round her, 
“what will my life be without you? I 
have always trusted in you, depended on 
you without knowing it. Let Constance 
go back to her, and stay you with me.” 

Frances had not been accustomed to 
many demonstrations of affection, and this 
moved her almost beyond her power of 
self-control. She put down her head upon 
her father’s shoulder and cried: ‘Oh, if 
we could only go back a week; but we 
can’t; no, nor even half a day. Things 
that might have been this morning, can’t 
be now, papa! I was very, very angry — 
oh,in a rage, when I read these letters. 
Why did you keep them from me? Why 
did you keep my mother from me? I 
wrote and told her everything; and then 
I tore up my letter and told her nothing. 
But I can never be the same again,” said 
the girl, shaking her head with that con- 
viction of the unchangeableness of a first 
trouble which is so strong in youth. 
* Now, I know what it is to be one thing 
and appear another; and to bear blame 
and suffer for what you have not de- 
served.” 

Waring repented his appeal to his child. 
He repented even the sudden impulse 
which had induced him to make it. He 
witidrew his arm from her with a sudden 
revulsion of feeling, and a recollection that 
Constance was not emotional, but a young 
woman of the world, who would under- 
stand many things which Frances did not 
understand. He withdrew his arm, and 
said somewhat coldly: “Show me what 
address you have put upon your mother’s 
letter. You must not make any mistake 
in that.” 

Frances dried her eyes hastily, and felt 
the check. She put her letter before him 
without aword. It was addressed to Mrs. 
Waring, no more. 

“] thought so,” he said with a laugh, 
which sounded harsh to the excited girl ; 
“and to be sure, you had no means of 
knowing. I told you your mother was a 
much moreimportant person than I. You 
will see the difference between wealth and 
poverty, as well as between a father’s 
sway and a mother’s, when you go to 
Eaton Square. This is your mother’s 
address.” He wrote it hastily on a piece 
of paper and pushed it towards her. 
Frances had received many shocks and 
surprises in the course of these days, but 
scarcely one which was more startling to 
her simple mind than this. The paper 
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which her father gave her did not bear his 
name. It was addressed to Lady Mark- 
ham, Eaton Square, London. Frances 
turned to him an astonished gaze. ‘“ That 
is where — mamma is living?” she said. 

“ That is — your mother’s name and ad- 
dress,” he answered coldly. “I told you 
she was a greater personage than I.” 

“ But, papa “4 

“You are not aware,” he said, “that, 
according to the beautiful arrangements 
of society, a woman who makes a second 
marriage below her is allowed to keep her 
first husband’s name. It is so, however. 
Lady Markham chose to avail herself of 
that privilege. That is all, I suppose? 
You can send your letter without any fur- 
ther reference to me.” 

Frances went away without a word, 
treading softly, with a sort of suspense of 
life and thought. She could not tell how 
she felt, or what it meant. She knew 
nothing about the arrangements of soci- 
ety. Did it mean something wrong, some- 
thing that was impossible? Frances could 
not tell how that could be, that your father 
and mother should not only live apart, but 
have different names. A vague horror 
took possession of her mind. She went 
back to her room again, and stared at that 
strange piece of paper without knowing 
what to make of it. Lady Markham! It 
was not to that personage she had written 
her poor little simple letter. How could 
she say mother toa great lady, one who was 
not even of the same name? She was far 
too ignorant to know how little importance 
was to be attached to this. To Frances, 
a name was so much. She had never 
been taught anything but the primitive 
symbols, the innocently conventional al- 
phabet of life. This new discovery filled 
her with a chill horror. She took her let- 
ter out of its envelope with the intention 
of destroying that too, and letting silence, 
thac silence which had reigned over her 
‘ife so long, fall again and forever between 
her and the mother whose very name was 
not hers. But as this impulse swept 
over her, her eye caught one of the first 
of the little letters which had revealed 
this unknown woman to her. It was writ- 
ten in very large letters, such as a child 
might read, and in little words. “ My 
darling, write to me; I long so for you. 
Your loving mother.” There was no vis- 
countess there. Her simple mind was 
swept by contending impulses, like strong 
winds carrying her now one way, now 
another. And unless it should be that 
unknown mother herself, there was no- 
body in the world to whom she could turn 








for counsel. Her heart revolted against 
Constance, and her father had been vexed 
she could not tell how. She was incapa- 
ble of betraying the secrets of the family 
to any one beyond its range. What was 
she to do? 

And all this because the mother, the 
source of so much disturbance in her little 
life, was Lady Markham, and not Mrs. 
Waring! But this, to the ignorance and 
simplicity of Frances, was the most in- 
comprehensible mystery of all. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
MARCH IN MAGNA GRACIA, 


AN immense rolling plain of calcareous 
tufa, with a scant covering of rich brown 
earth, studded all over with colossal olive 
trees of great age; cut up by long lines 
of rough walls, built in great measure to 
get rid of the stones off the cornfields, 
and dotted here and there with small 
towns and solitary masserie or farm- 
houses, glinting in the bright sunshine 
and looking like small fortresses ; an oc- 
casional graviza or ravine with large 
boulders e below, where now and then a 
torrent rages for a short time in the win- 
ter, and a kestrel hovering among the 
rocks, —such are the first impressions of 
this part of Magna Grecia. 

A wild, curious, melancholy country, 
beautiful in its way and a very paradise 
for the botanist. In March the short turf 
is starred all over with the lovely yellow 
and purple Romulia columne, sometimes 
all purple, sometimes nearly white, with a 
most delicious smell, like violets, only 
more so, The untilled parts of the coun- 
try are a soft blue-gray color from the 
rosemary, which grows into jmmense 
bushes, and is used for firewood. The 
carub or locust trees shine like green 
oases in the midst of the sad, grey olives, 
their young vegetation being of a vivid 
yellow-green, and the leaves looking as 
though they had been oiled, so brilliant 
are they. The lentisk, the myrtle, the 
white and the pink gumcistus or rockrose, 
and salvia grow luxuriously. 

There are several species of wild migno- 
nette, and many orchids and irises. The 
beautiful and curious snake’s head iris, 
looking as though made of black velvet 
shot with yellow-green, grows everywhere, 
and when in its favorite position, under a 
tall bush, sends its long, slender, reed-like 
leaves a yard and more up to the light. 

In the cultivated land under the olive- 
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trees the ground is in some places all 
flecked skyblue with the exquisite iris 
Morea fugax, which, alas! lasts but six 
hours, uncurling its delicate flowers at 
midday and dying with the setting sun. 
There are, however, several flowers on 
each of them, so their beauty lasts longer 
than might be imagined. Purple ane- 
mones grow strong and tall, and the 
vetches are abundantly represented; there 
is one in particular exactly the color of a 
ruby, which in the sun is positively daz- 
zling. The wild cucumber trails along the 
dusty banks, with its pale yellow flowers, 
and the Cynoglossum columne, all covered 
with down like a maiden’s cheek, looks 
sickly with its glaucus leaves and queer 
little roseate flowers, like drops of old 
port wine. 

Squills grow luxuriantly, and the stately, 
graceful asphodel surrounds the base of 
the olive-trees, the larger variety sending 
up a flower stem some four feet high. In 
the moonlight it looks a weird, unearthly 
flower bending slowly to the sea-breeze, 
and old Homer’s lines rose to one’s mind, 

aia & ixovro Kar’ aopodeAdv Aetuova 

EvOa Te vaiovor puyal, eidwra KaovTur, 


—“Again they came to the asphodel 
meadow, where the spirits dwell, the 
shades of the dead’’— as ever and anon 
the strange, pungent smell rose heavily 
to the sky. Here and there a palm-tree 
towers far up towards the sky, drooping 
its feathery leaves as though pining for 
its distant brethren in Africa. 

No wonder the people here believe in 
witches and in magic: the lonely expanses 
of country, the fantastic shapes of the 
carub and olive trees—in whose mis- 
shapen trunks the brigands used to hide, 
dressed in stuff resembling the color of 
the trees, so that the soldiers often passed 
within a few paces of the men they were 
tracking; the innumerable old tombs, 
crypts, and remains of ancient buildings 
scattered about on every side, are all well 
calculated to impress an ignorant popula- 
tion. 

The prickly pear assumes the propor- 
tions of a small tree, and is a source of 
considerable profit to the proprietors, as 
it flourishes where nothing else will grow, 
and six of the red or yellow luscious fruit 


sell for five centimes in the towns. On 


asking how they managed to pick the 
fruit from the huge, tangled mass of broad 
leaves all covered with minute and pene- 
trating prickles, they told me there was 
a plant called fumulu, with which they 
wipe the leaves and fruit, and which de- 





stroys the innumerable prickles. This 
same plant is said to cause blindness, 
swelling of the head, and ultimately to kill 
white sheep. The factis thatone seldom 
sees any but black sheep, which they say 
are not affected by the fumulu (/ferico 
crispo). 

Apulia is very sparsely inhabited. There 
are no cottages, and the field work is all 
done by gangs of men and women from 
the various small towns. Wages are low: 
a man gets one franc a day, a woman half 
that sum, save at harvest time, or when 
the olives are gathered; then a woman 
receives seventy to eighty centimes, a 
man from two francs to two and a half. 
The day’s work is a poor one, as many of 
the laborers live from two to five miles 
from their work, so they come late and 
leave early, besides being tired by walk- 
ing such adistance. This state of things 
may change as the sense of security in- 
creases. Itis hardly credible that up to 
1816 the Turkish and Algerian corsairs 
used to carry off women and young boys 
and girls into slavery! Until after the 
bombardment of Algiers by Lord Ex- 
mouth, no woman was safe near the sea- 
coast. After this came the brigandage, 
which only ceased in 1862, when twenty- 
one brigands were killed in a pitched bat- 
tle, and eleven taken as prisoners to Ta- 
ranto, where they were shot next morning 
in the market-place. 

The agricultural instruments are curi- 
ously primitive. The spade is unknown, 
and everything is done with a short-han- 
died and much-bent hoe. Earth and 
stones are carried, exactly as in Egypt, in 
small rush baskets on one shoulder, each 
basket containing about twelve hands’ 
full. I tried to explain a wheelbarrow to 
an Apulian peasant with signal insuccess ; 
no doubt he would use it as the Arabs 
did, when M. de Lesseps tried to intro- 
duce them at Ismailia on the Suez Canal 
— turn them topsy-turvy to sleep under. 

The plough weighs from eight to ten 
pounds, and consists of two very slender 
bent boughs of olive, or ilex, as shafts, 
and a tiny wooden coulter, roughly shaped 
with a hatchet, which just scratches the 
soil when the man leans on a stick that 
he fits into a hole on the upper part. 
Sometimes one sees fourteen pairs of oxen 
and five or six pairs of mules ploughing in 
a line under the olives; the fields are very 
large, and they make no furrows for the 
water to drain off. When the day’s work 
is over, the plough is tied on to the horns 
of one ox, who trails the shafts on each 
side as he sedately paces homewards. 
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The common people, particularly to the 
north of Taranto, are wonderfully Eastern 
in look and manner; the tall, lithe figure, 
the bright face, brilliant teeth, and pecul- 
iar bluish tinge of the white of the eye, 
all tell of the Saracen blood. When one 
meets a shepherd trudging through the 
bushes after his small, wild, black sheep, 
he grins from ear to ear, saying “ Salute” 
(Salve), and then pours out a torrent of 
incomprehensible dialect, raising his voice 
to a shout as he perceives that you cannot 
understand a word. His good-bye is 
“State vi ben” (Keep well), and he will 
generally call you ¢# (thou), not from any 
want of -respect, but from old custom. 
He dresses in a waistcoat and trousers all 
of one piece, made of goat’s skin, with 
the hair turned inside, and a brown cloth 
jacket woven from the fleeces of his black 
sheep. The shepherds guide their flocks 
partly by voice and partly by throwing 
stones; they are unerring shots, and a 
marauding lamb who has ventured into 
the corn, jumps high off the ground on 
receiving a stone on its nose. The shep- 
herds play on a kind of flute fashioned 
out of a cane wild, melancholy music, 
which recalls Pan’s pipes as the sound is 
wafted across a ravine, mingled with the 
deep booming of the cows’ bells and the 
sharp tinkle of the smaller ones around 
the neck of the bell-wether. 

The masserie or farmhouses look very 
imposing, generally placed on elevated 
ground, to avoid the malaria as far as 
possible, and built of white stone, which 
glitters in the sunshine. They consist 
almost invariably of a very large, open 
court-yard, surrounded with high walls. 
On one side of the yard is an immense 
vaulted cow-house, built of stone, with a 
manger running all around, divided off for 
each animal. In the centre of each divis- 
ion is sunk a common majolica plate, and, 
after the beasts have finished their meal 
of chaff and oats, the massaro delle bestie, 
or cowkeeper, goes around and sweeps 
the dust and refuse into the plate, whence 
itis easily cleared and thrown away. Out 
of this stable open immense vaulted cham- 
bers, with apertures in the roof where the 
chaff is thrown in. At one end is a large 
archway leading into a room with a chim- 
ney shaft in the middle of the roof. Over 
a great slab of stone, on which olive 
branches smoulder, hangs a cauldron full 
of water; all around the room runs a raised 
bench of stone, and on this are spread the 
miserable mattresses which serve the 
shepherds as beds. Their food consists 
chiefly of a thick Jurde made of beans, 





seasoned with a little salt, when they can 
afford it. 

The sheep’s milk is excellent, very rich 
in cream, and fragrant in taste from the 
quantity of thyme and other sweet herbs 
eaten by the sheep. The ové/e or sheep- 
pen stands at a little distance from the 
masseria; it consists generally of three 
large yards, one for the ewes in milk, one 
for the lambs, and one for the ewes which 
are not giving milk. At one end of the 
yard for the milk-ewes is a tiny hut, di- 
vided in the middle; here sit two men 
near apertures just large enough to admit 
one sheep atatime. A boy stands in the 
yard and pushes one ewe after another 
through the holes into the hut, where the 
men lay hold of the poor beasts by their 
tails, as they try to rush past. They then 
milk them into big pails in an incredibly 
short space of time. Each ewe gives a 
little under a quart of milk a day, and as 
soon as they are allowed to run out of the 
door of the hut, the lambs are waiting for 
their mothers, and finish any drop of milk 
the men leave. The massaro delle pecore, 
or shepherd, makes a sort of dry curd, 
called vicotta, which is delicious, particu- 
larly when mixed with the honey which 
fully justifies the praises of the poets. 
The ricotta marzotica, made in March 
and salted, keeps far into summer, and 
resembles the little Normandy cheeses. 
In May, when the herbage is most luxuri- 
ant, they make cream an inch thick, from 
cows’ or buffaloes’ milk, like the Turkish 
caimak, Lu quagliatu, very like the 
Eastern yaghourt, is a common dish 
here, as it is in Sardinia — a reminiscence 
of the Saracen invasion. Cacio cavallo 
(horse cheese) is also excellent; it is 
shaped like a small club, and gets its 
queer name from being suspended, @ ca- 
vallo (astride), tied in pairs, across a bar 
of wood. 

The great produce is oil; but partly 
from the scarcity of labor, partly from the 
want of energy and enterprise in the peo- 
ple, it is so badly made as to be almost 
unsalable in the rest of Italy. The olives 
are allowed to hang on the trees until 
they fall from sheer rottenness. The idea 
is that in this way more oil is obtained; 
but if a storm comes, thousands of olives 
are swept away by the rain, and in any 
case the oil is of a bad color, and the taste 
rancid and earthy. There is a consider- 
able export of wool and corn, but the 
sheep are a small, stunted breed, only 
giving an average of two and a quarter 
pounds of wool per head. The cattle are 
hardy, dark grey in color, and with hoofs 
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like iron: the cross roads in Apulia are 
generally tracks worn in the rock, and 
the oxen are unshod. Cotton is exten- 
sively grown: the staple is short, but the 
quality excellent, and in every house is a 
loom where the women weave all the 
sheets, quilts, and necessary household 
stuff, and the material for their own 
clothes. 

The horses are chiefly Dalmatian and 
Sardinian — handsome, courageous little 
beasts, full of fire, and doing their forty or 
fifty miles at a swinging trot. The mules 
are splendid, and the donkeys excellent. 
In general the animals are well treated, 
and look sleek and fat. 

Close to the masseria of Leucaspide, 
belonging to a well-known and popular 
member of London society, Sir James 
Lacaita, one can trace the old chariot road 
from Taranto to Gnatia, on the Adriatic, 
where Horace slept on his journey to 
Brindisi. 

The Leucaspide, or heavy infantry with 
the white shields, who served under Pyr- 
rhus at the battle of Asculum, are sup- 
posed to have encamped here, and all 
about the property are remains of old 
tombs and cave habitations. Oneseldom 
goes out without finding fragments of pot- 
tery, some of fine texture, light, and of a 
brilliant black or a soft grey color; many 
pieces, bearing traces of paint or of in- 
cised ornamentation, are evidently Greek ; 
others are coarse, heavy and handmade 
before the invention of the potter’s wheel. 

The masseria of Leucaspide stands 
about two hundred feet above the sea, and 
is of the usual dazzling white stone. It 
was a mere ruin, but Sir James Lacaita 
has added considerably to the farmhouse, 
and has built a long loggia or arcade all 
along the south-west front, which over- 
hangs a garden full of orange and lemon 
trees, with great yellow masses of brob- 
dingnagian houseleek and patches of blue 
Parma violets. To the south lies the 
town of Taranto, about six miles off, shin- 
ing like driven snow in the sun, and the 
two islands, once Choerade, now San 
Pietro and San Paolo, seem to float on 
the milky-colored water. The Ionian Sea 
is some six miles away from the masseria, 
and on the other side of the beautiful bay 
rise the snow-capped mountains of the 
Basilcate, and farther off, gradually fad- 
ing into mist on the far horizon, are the 
Calabrian Mountains, rugged and wild as 
their inhabitants. The sky is of a pale, 
clear blue, and the sunsets are like a pic- 
ture by Turner. 

Directly opposite, on the Basilcate 





shore, lies the village of Metaponto, men- 
tioned in the Odyssey as Alybas, founded 
by the hero of that name, who gave hos- 
pitality to Hercules when he took back 
the oxen of Geryon to Greece. While 
Hercules was in the house the wife of 
Alybas had a son, and they named him 
Métabos, “born after the arrival of the 
oxen.” Metaponto only appears in real 
history about the seventh century B.c., 
when, after the destruction of the old 
town of Métabos by the barbarians who 
came down from the hills, the Sybarites 
sent a colony under Leucippos, chiefly 
formed of fugitive Messinians, who 
founded the new Metaponto. Pythagoras 
went there when driven out of Crotona 
towards the end of the sixth century B.c., 
and was received with every mark of ad- 
miration and respect. He died there, 
owing to the persecution of Cylon, whose 
partisans set fire to the edifice where the 
philosopher was teaching. 

Of ancient Metaponto nothing now re- 
mains but fifteen large columns, the relics 
of a temple. Everything that could be 
used for building purposes has long since 
been taken away, and a ruin, discovered 
and partially excavated by the Duc de 
Luynes in 1828, has shared the same fate. 
The emblem of Metaponto was an ear of 
corn, symbol of the goddess of plenty; 
most of the ancient coins of the city bear 
it, sometimes in conjunction with a locust. 

On a clear day, a little to the left, you 
can distinguish, on rising ground, the 
farmhouse of Policoro, belonging to Prince 
Gerace, which stands on the site of Hera- 
cleia, founded B.c. 432 by the Tarentines. 
The city was in alliance with the Luca- 
nians and the Tarentines against Rome in 
B. C. 278, and it was doubtless to detach 
them from their old friends that the Ro- 
mans granted the Heracleians a treaty of 
alliance on such favorable terms that 
Cicero called it prope singulare fadus. 

The town seems to have suffered se- 
verely in the Social War, as we learn that 
all its records were destroyed by fire. 
The Zabule Heracleenses, one of the 
most interesting monuments of antiquity, 
were found close by. These bronze ta- 
bles are now in the museum at Naples; 
they bear a Latin inscription relating to 
the municipal regulations of Heracleia, 
but which is only a copy of a more general 
law, the Lex Fulia Municipalis, promul- 
gated in B.C. 45 for all the towns of Italy. 
On the back is a Greek inscription of far 
earlier date. Coins and bronzes have 
been found in considerable numbers, and 
the most beautiful Greek vases in the 
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Naples collection were found at Heracleia. 
The coins bear a noble head, in profile, of 
Minerva, with the scylla on her helmet, 
and Hercules wrestling with the lion on 
the reverse, his club beside him and a 
little bird between his legs. 

To the right, as we look across the bay, 
and behind Policoro, rises a mountain, 
called La Spina di Latronico, in shape 
like Vesuvius; and a little to the left one 
sees the great mass of the Pollino group, 
the highest point of which exceeds six 
thousand feet, and is clothed in snow till 
far into the summer. Further again to 
the south the mountains sink, and we 
know that Sybaris, the great city founded 
720 B.C., famous for its opulence and 
power, lies hidden in the earth, with the 
waters of the Crathis flowing above it, 
through what is now a desolate swamp, 
frequented by vast herds of buffaloes and 
pestilent with fever. Yet more to the 
left, but lost in the mists, rise the Cala 
brian Mountains, which fall towards the 
sea, forming the three Iapygian promon- 
tories, on one of which, now Capo delle 
Colonne, stands all that is left of the cele- 
brated temple of the Lacinian Juno, the 
one column which, standing out solitary 
against the blue sky, serves as a land- 
mark to the mariner. 

Crotona, celebrated in ancient history 
for the extreme beauty of its inhabitants 
and for its school of medicine, is now rep- 
resented by the small town of Cotrone, 
whose women pass for the handsomest of 
all the country around. The famous pic- 
ture of Helen, for which Zeuxis was al- 
lowed to choose five of the most beautiful 
virgins of the city as his models, has long 
since disappeared, but it is to be hoped 
that the excavations which Professor 
Viola, an enthusiastic and learned arche 
ologist, is to undertake for the Italian 
government will throw some light on the 
almost unknown history of the famous 
cities of Magna Grecia. Numerous coins 
have been found, the most ancient of a 
type peculiar to Magna Grecia called 
incuse, one side convex, the other side 
concave. The earlier ones bear a tripod, 
the later have an angry-looking full face 
of the Lacinian Juno, and on the reverse 
a seated Hercules with a vase in his right 
hand. 

Behind the masseria of Leucaspide 
runs the wild, picturesque Gravina di 
Leucaspide, the rocks in some places all 
Overgrown with rosemary, myrtle, gum- 
cistus, and lentisk, which in March is 
just coming into bloom, the buds looking 
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like small portions of the crimson love- 
lies-bleeding stuck on all over the boughs. 
The wild pear-trees in full bloom shine 
like snow in the sun, and wild olives 
spring up on every side, mixed with the 
feathery Pinus maritima and the ilex. 
In the gravine is a natural cavern, of dif- 
ficult access, as the rocks are slippery and 
one has to scramble down the rugged de- 
clivities some sixty feet before reaching 
the narrow ledge in front of the cave, with 
some hundreds of feet of precipice below. 
We found traces of ancient paintings, 
which have been almost defaced by holes 
made in the centre of them; these must 
be of old date, the broken rock being of 
the same color as the rest. The cavern 
runs over four hundred and fifty feet into 
the earth, and branches off into two arms, 
both ending in a lofty chamber, with long 
stalagmites which glistened yellowish- 
white as our Jamps flashed upon them. 
One could trace signs of couches cut in 
the rock, but at present the only inhab- 
itants are bats and owls. We could find 
no crosses cut in the roof or on the sides 
of this cave, as on all the others I have 
seen about here. 

This gravina runs down towards the 
seashore and gradually opens out and 
loses itself in the flat land. Towards 
Taranto lies a smaller ravine, the Gravina 
Mater Gratia, one of the wildest dells one 
can see, like an ideal drop-scene for the 
“Freischitz.” Near the end is a church 
of good size, with some dozen large col- 
umns standing in front, as though the 
intention had been to make it still larger. 
This church has been built on the site of 
an old sanctuary, where, they say, once 
lived a holy hermit. Unluckily, to build 
the comparatively modern church and a 
house attached, they have cut away and 
destroyed great part of the old chapel, 
which was hewn out of the rock, and still 
bears traces of painting all over the roof 
and walls. Where the altar once stood is 
a daub of recent date, painted on the rock, 
perhaps covering an ancient fresco; a 
Christ on the cross andthe Maries round, 
with a saint and a kneeling ox. Once a 
year people go on a pilgrimage to the 
sanctuary of Mater Gratia, and occasion- 
ally a mass is said in the church, whose 
doors stand wide open, the altar all ready 
for service, and no human creature near. 
The house is empty, and is falling to ruin, 
and the little garden which had once been 
walled round and evidently well cared for, 
was a wilderness. It was like a fairy tale, 
and I expected one of the big green liz- 
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ards which lay basking in the sun on the 
rocks suddenly to cast off its skin and 
appear as a hoary hermit. 

Opposite the church is a large cavern 
divided into three rooms, which bears 
traces of having been inhabited; there 
are the remains of a cistern for rain water 
and of an oven, and several benches cut 
in the rock around the sides of the cave. 
A little further on is a similar old rock- 
house, but smaller. 

The tradition runs, that long ages ago a 
particularly fine ox disappeared from the 
herd; people searched for him for a long 
time, and at last the entrance to the gra- 
vina was found, all overgrown with ivy, 
clematis, and other creeping plants. On 
exploring the ravine the rock-cut chapel 
was discovered, and the missing ox on its 
knees in adoration of a picture of the 
Madonna. Hence the name of the gra- 
vina, Mater Gratia. 

About two miles from Leucaspide, on 
the farm of San Giovanni, also belonging 
to Sir James Lacaita, is a high, flat ex- 
panse of nearly bare rock, where once was 
a forest, and towards the centre, on a 
small, round mound, stands the Tavola 
del Paladino, or Paladin’s Table — a huge, 
irregular slab of stone, supported on four 
smaller ones, and evidently the tomb of 
some ancient hero buried near an old 
chariot road, whose ruts can be followed 
for miles in the rock. 

Professor Viola had long wished to ex- 
cavate here, and Sir James Lacaita kindly 
had put off the work until 1 could be pres- 
ent. On a splendid morning we started 
in high spirits, with four men to dig, or 
rather hoe, out the treasures we had made 
up our minds to find. It was a beautiful 
scene: the expanse of rocky land, with 
rosemary bushes wherever there was an 
inch of soil, and the purple wind-flowers 
glowing in the sun; the lovely Ionian sea 
rippling with a slight breeze, and the larks 
soaring above, singing aloud; a company 
of cranes, too, we heard far out of sight, 
and the inevitable kestrel hovered close 


Broken bits of stone lay rouad about 
the Tavola del Paladino, as though the 
slab had once been much longer. We 
soon perceived that the tomb had long 
ago been rifled, but we dug out some 
human remains, among them one perfect 
upper jawbone, and several pieces of two 
lower jawbones with some splendid teeth, 
and a considerable quantity of rough, pre- 
historic pottery, called ducchero Ttalico. 
Everything was found in the uncovered 


portion of the tomb facing eastwards. It 
forms a right angle seventeen feet nine 
inches long and six feet six inches broad, 
only half of which is at present covered 
by the Tavola, which is raised three feet 
three inches off the ground, and rests on 
four upright slabs, the one towards the 
east only supporting half the covering 
stone and leaving a perfect doorway, by 
which one can enter underneath to what 
was perhaps the sacellum, while the slab 
nine feet nine inches long and seven feet 
broad may have really served as the table 
for funeral feasts in honor of the hero or 
heroes who have been buried below. We 
dug out about two feet of earth, and found 
that the bottom of the tomb was formed 
of the solid rock, while long slabs of stone 
had been neatly arranged around the 
sides, so as to form a huge coffin. 

Professor Viola said that this was the 
first megalithic tomb that had been exca- 
vated in the province of Lecce; he hopes 
it may lead to the exploration of others, 
in order to try to throw some light on 
the life of the ancient inhabitants, who, 
about here, were, without doubt, of Iapy- 
gian race. All the excavations made hith- 
erto in and near Taranto by Signor Viola 
which can be referred to this ancient 
epoch have shown different characteris- 
tics: the bucchero Italico was always 
mixed with Oriental vases, or the native 
imitations, none of which we found in the 
Paladin’s tombs. We know that the 
Greeks came to Taranto in 707 B.C., and 
the Pheenicians had traded in the Ionian 
Sea long before, bringing the Oriental pot- 
tery with them, which was gradually copied 
by the native inhabitants; so I leave any 
learned reader to establish a date for the 
Tavola del Paladino. 

Our workmen had their own theory, 
which did not quite agree with the re- 
marks of the learned professor. They first 
said it was Christian, and when we told 
them that the bones belonged to some 
hero who died long before our Lord was 
born, “ Yes! that is nothing; in those 
days the Christians did not die, they were 
buried alive by the pagans, who in their 
turn were killed by the paladins, who sat 
around this very stone and feasted after 
their battles.” 

At a small distance from the Tavola del 
Paladino runs the Gravina di San Gio- 
vanni, wilder than any other, and where 
we just missed seeing a wolf which had 
frightened a shepherd boy some two hours 
before. They are not so common here as 








in Calabria, where lives are lost every 
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winter in encounters with the savage 
brutes. When the peasants chance to kill 
one, the head and skin are carried around 
in triumph to the different masserie, and 
the men get presents of money, eggs, or 
grain. 

About half-way down the Gravina di 
San Giovanni another small ravine enters 
it at right angles, running up towards 
Accetta, a masseria belonging to the Cor- 
diglia family, who are most courteous and 
kind to strangers. This small gravina 
ends abruptly in a sharp point, and is 
planted with orange-trees of divers spe- 
cies. It is a wonderful sight, like the gar- 
den of the Hesperides. The trees, being 
entirely protected from wind, grow luxu- 
riously, and the leaves are of a glossy dark 
green. The high, rocky walls of the ra- 
vine are hollowed out by the action of 
water into caves of most fantastic shapes ; 


some are quite hidden under curtains of 


ivy and clematis, and the rich black soil 
is carpeted with wild flowers. The gold- 
en-red oranges above one’s head and 
within reach of one’s hand, seemed to set 
the very air on fire. There were about 
sixty thousand hanging on the trees in a 
little over an acre of ground. Don Nicdla 
Cordiglia gave me one small bough with 
eight oranges in one cluster. 

The Spanish titles of Don and Donna 
are universal here, and every one is called 
by their Christian name—“ Don Ales- 
sandro,” “Donna Veneranda,” and so 
forth. The dependants kiss their mas- 
ter’s hand and say “ Eccellenza,” but have 
a pleasant, frank way with them, and a 
sense of their own dignity, which is de- 
lightful. They are an nonest race too, for 
doors are left open and the large orange 
gardens are unguarded. The cattle re- 
main out in the fields for six months in the 
year, the people all sleeping in the.houses 
for fear of fever. Ladders for pruning the 
tall olive-trees are left out night after 
night, miles away from the masserie, and 
as they are worth some ten to fifteen 
francs, and the people are miserably poor, 
I think it says wonders for the population. 
Just under the windows of Leucaspide, in 
the corn-fields, there is a gang of women 
at work weeding, all in a line, with an 
overseer walking backwards in front of 
them. They come from Gioia, a large 
town some twenty-four miles distant, and 
they stay two months for field-work. Two 
are old women, the other nine young girls, 
of whom two are strikingly handsome. 
One is a perfect Arab, the other a pure 
Greek type, with delicate profile, and the 
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peculiar hands of the Venus of Medici, 
small and bent, with very curved fingers. 

One evening Sir James Lacaita (who is 
as popular among the Apulian peasants as 
he is in London drawing-rooms) invited 
the women and some bricklayers who are 
working here to come up stairs and dance 
the Jizzica and sing. | sat next to the 
Greek beauty, and never met a more mod- 
est, nice-mannered girl; she talked more 
intelligible Italian than the others, and 
told me she was trying to earn money for 
her wedding. She danced beautifully, 
beginning with almost invisible steps, 
gliding over the floor, her apron coquet- 
tishly held in the forefinger and thumb 
of each hand; then suddenly she would 
raise one arm above her head, holding the 
other bent backwards on the hip, and, 


‘snapping her fingers, would hop around 


her dancer, seeming to flaunt at him, and 
to dare him to follow her. The man she 
danced with had a superb figure, and 
seemed to fly, with the backs of his open 
hands resting on his hips, his head well 
erect, and his eyes sparkling with excite- 
ment. As one dancer tired, another rose 
and rushed into the dance. After some 
tumblers of wine had been passed round, 
a song was suggested, and one of the men 
began a sentimental love-song with the 
guitar. Then I begged for a real peas- 
ants’ song, and took down the words of 
the sonetio, as they call it: — 


Quanno s’affacce tu, donna reale, 
Ognuno dicera : Mo spande lu sole ; 
Non é lu sole e manco so’ li stelle 

E lu splendore che caccé sta donna belle. 


(When thou lookest forth, royal lady, 

Every one will say: Now the sun is shining ; 

It is not the sun, nor yet the stars, 

But the splendor sent forth by this beautiful 
woman.) 


The tune is wild and melancholy, and 
recalls Arab music in its long notes, end- 
ing almost with a sob. 

The instruments were a guitar and a 
guitar dattente, which has but five sil- 
ver strings, and makes a sort of shrill, in- 
cessant accompaniment; a tambourine, 
which one man played splendidly, and a 
deep earthenware pot, covered with 
tightly stretched sheep-skin, in the centre 
of which is a hole; through this is forced 
a round, smooth piece of wood. The 
player begins by spitting two or three 
times into his sand, and then moves it 
up and down the stick as fast as he can. 
This produces a queer droning sound, 
rather like a bagpipe in the far distance. 
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Even the oldest woman occasionally got 
up and danced, and seemed to enjoy it as 
much as the girls. They told me they 
slept on trestle beds with straw mat- 
tresses, in a big room off the courtyard. 
Their food consists of /a farinella, coarse 
flour made of maize, which they bring 
with them in sacks and eat with wooden 
spoons, chewing it into a kind of paste, 
and swallowing it without any other prepa- 
ration. 

About eight miles south of Taranto lies 
the old baronial castle of the Princes of 
Leporano, head of the Muscettola family, 
one of whom was general under Charles 
V. at the siege of Florence. Apulia liter- 
ally swarms with these baronial castles; 
nearly every little village is crowned by 
a huge keep, generally of about the time 
of Charles of Anjou, with massive towers 
and large vaulted rooms. From the fine 
terrace of Leporano, now falling into de- 
cay, one can see the Torre di Satura, 
which probably marks the site of Satu- 
rum, as there are traces of mosaic pave- 
ments and of a subterranean passage. 
The Muscettola family, now represented 
by a female branch line, was one of the 
oldest in Italy ; they came originally from 
Ravello, near Amalfi, where the fine 
bronze gates of the ancient cathedral were 
erected in 1179, by Sergio Muscettola and 
his wife Sigelgaita, to the honor of the 
mother of God. 

About a mile beyond Leporano is the 
magnificent castle of Pulsano, also be- 
longing to the Muscettolas, and fast fall- 
ing to ruin. The village now clusters 
close up to the keep, as the high wall, with 
a tower at each cerner, has been de- 
stroyed. Pulsano is a noble example of 
the thirteenth century, an irregular oblong, 
with one large square tower and two 
smaller round ones on the left side, and 
one immense round tower and one square 
on the right. 

The cellars are spacious, and the living- 
rooms, now used as granaries, bear traces 
of former splendor, in fine fireplaces and 
gilt doors. There is a wide stone stair- 
case from the courtyard to the first floor, 
and avery narrow breakneck one, out of 
a room leading on to the roof, whence one 
can climb to the top of the five towers, 
each of which forms a room. The view 
is very beautiful: on one side the bay of 
‘Taranto, laughing in the bright sun, and 
all round a brilliant green carpet of young 
corn, dotted here and there with gray- 
green olive-trees. 

One peculiarity of Pulsano is a long, 


narrow, precipitous staircase, which runs 
like a ladder up from the courtyard to the 
roof. In the cellar is still kept a huge 
stone ball, with a hole punched half 
through it. This ball was put on a spike 
at the top of the staircase, and sent roll- 
ing down on to the assailants. The popu- 
lation of the two villages of Leporano 
and Pulsano are of quite a different type 
from the Tarentines. They are very 
handsome, and generally fair; we saw 
some children with perfectly flaxen hair 
and ruddy complexion. 

On the other side of Leucaspide to the 
north is the curious and weirdly beautiful 
little town of Massafra, situated on a small 
hill cut in two by a deep rugged ravine, 
spaned by a fine bridge, the arches some 
three hundred feet high. If I had been 
suddenly dropped blindfolded into Massa- 
fra, and then told to take the bandage off 
my eyes and say where I was, I should 
have answered, “Egypt.” The people 
are pure Arabs in look and gesture, the 
shrill intonation of the voice is Arab, so 
are the splendid eyes and flashing teeth. 
Their passion for bright colors in their 
dresses, and for daubing red, yellow, blue, 
and green paint on the outside of their 
miserable huts, is quite Eastern. They 
talk an impossible Jazois, which even the 
people round find it difficult to understand. 
The tradition runs that the Saracens, 
gradually driven back from Taranto, set- 
tled there, withstanding all attempts to 
dislodge them; thence the name Massa 
Afra (the rock of the Africans), now Mas- 
safra. But no one really knows much 
about the place. 

The hill on which the little city stands 
is all overgrown with prickly pears, and 
one or two feathery palm-trees wave slowly 
to the wind, perhaps planted by the 
swarthy Saracens, as the palm is said to 
live longer than any other tree. 

The yiew of the bridge is most extraor- 
dinary, and very picturesque. The two 
steep sides of the ravine are alive with 
people, who still inhabit the old cave 
dwellings of the aboriginal races of this 
‘country. Overhanging the precipice, and 
partly.cut out of the living rock, is a noble 
medizval castle, its large, round towers 
going sheer down to the bottom of the 
gravina, where in winter there is some- 
times a raging torrent, which occasionally 
floods the lower caves, and drives the 
poor inhabitants out for a time. 

1 went down a steep path opposite the 
castle for a little way, and looked into the 
rock habitations. Some had no doors of 
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any sort, and contained a bedstead, a 
wooden box, and a chair; occasionally 
the people had built a sort of entrance 
porch, and in one a woman was sitting 
spinning cotton, which is extensively 
grown round the town. Two hens were 
perched on the back of the chair, and a 
goat lay chewing the cud at her feet. 

The modern and extremely dirty town 
is built on the summits of the two hills, 
and extends down a broad road towards 
the railway station. About a mile anda 
half behind the town, in the bottom of the 
gravina, is the church of the Madonna 
della Scala, so called from the immense 
staircase which has been built to get down 
from the. road to the bottom of the ravine. 
The modern church has been erected on 
the site of one of extremely ancient date, 
hewn out of the rock, and of which a part 
is still existing; a small chapel with a 
rather majestic Virgin and child painted 
on the wall, over an altar cut out of stone 
and an arched passage, of which one side 
only is left, with saints, rather above life 
size, painted in fresco and of wonderfully 
vivid colors. These, although Byzantine 
in character, do not appear older than the 
thirteenth century. In the modern church 
is a Madonna with the infant Jesus, of 
which the usual fable is related: a light 
was seen hovering in the gravina, a peas- 
ant dug and discovered the holy picture. 
It is so blackened by smoke that I could 
only just make out its Byzantine outline 
ona gold background. The whole of the 
ravine of Massafra is honeycombed with 
the ancient cave habitations of the pre- 
historic inhabitants; to whom succeeded 
the early Christians, who hid there, doubt- 
less from persecution, and who cut the 
cross in nearly every cave I saw. After 
them the Saracens, who gradually adopted 
Christianity, and amalgamated more or 
less with the Greeks, took possession of 
the rock-hewn dwellings, and at Massafra 
their descendants still inhabit them. 

Now that the railway has made com- 
munication easy, doubtless the history of 
this interesting and fascinating country 
will be more studied. The great want 
at present is decent inns. Travellers in 
Apulia, and still more in Calabria, must 
be prepared to rough it considerably, but 
the place and the people are delightful. 
Taranto is to become the great naval sta- 
tion of southern Italy, and every one is 
looking forward with great interest to 
what may come to light when the docks 
are dug out on the site of molle Taren- 
tum. 

JANET Ross. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S THOUGHTS. 

THERE must be a certain bitterness — 
a sense that Providence is dealing out to 
him some of that severe irony with which 
the Almighty not unfrequently tries men 
of high aspirations — at Mr. Gladstone’s 
heart as he looks at the situation of to-day. 
“If there is one object more than sneth- 
er,” he may be supposed to say to him- 
self, “in which I have really taken an 
honest pride, it is in my desire to infuse a 
higher spirit into international intercourse, 
and to base the mutual dealings of nations 
on the same principles of equity as all 
good and honorable men have learned to 
apply in the mutual dealings of private 
life. The first great speech in which I 
succeeded in showing that Palmerston’s 
ideal of foreign policy was a poor and 
flashy ideal,—the speech on the Don 
Pacifico question, — was the confession 
of my own faith on the great subject of 
the right use of our national strength in 
dealing with weaker powers. I have 
never swerved from that faith. I suc- 
ceeded beyond my own best hopes in il- 
lustrating it when I called attention to the 
organized cruelty of the old Neapolitan 
government, and gave the first feeble im- 
pulse to that cause of Italian liberty which 
has since borne such noble fruits. Even 
in relation to a great power like Russia, 
—a power neither scrupulous nor civil- 
ized, — I endeavored, not without success, 
to introduce fairer standards of criticism; 
and I uttered a protest against refusing 
from her during the Crimean war what } 
thought reasonable terms of peace, a pro- 
test which, though unsuccessful at the 
time, doubtless secured my purpose in 
the end. There has never been a decade 
since I first entered the Cabinet when I 
have not really contributed something 
to a humaner foreign policy,—to the 
strengthening of Greece, for instance, by 
the cession of the Ionian islands; to the 
strengthening of Italy, by soothing the 
senseless panic to which the cession of 
Nice and Savoy to France had led; to 
the strengthening of Belgium, when war 
broke out between France and Germany, 
and I was enabled to secure the adhesion 
of both powers to the treaty for preserv- 
ing the neutrality of Belgium; to the sal- 
vation of Bulgaria and Montenegro, when 
the policy of Lord Beaconsfield would 
have sacrificed both; and to that cession 
of Thessaly to Greece which she would 
never have gained but for my return to 
power. And it was my greatest pride 
that the same event restored Afghanistan 
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to independence and checked that fire- 
eating spirit among the Anglo-Indians 
which has always filled me with dread. 
“And yet now, after fifty years of pub- 
lic life, and more than a complete gener- 
ation of the highest office, where do I 
find myself? I am waging a bloody war 
against Arabian tribes, to whom I never 
grudged, and never can grudge, a single 
foct of the deserts over which they love 
torange. Instead of improving the talent 
which God has given to English industry 
by a thrifty and prudent economy and a 
gradual reduction of financial burdens, I 
am asking Parliament for millions to be 
expended in shooting Arabs in one conti- 
nent and in preparing to shoot Russians 
in another. Nor do I really see how I 
could have avoided either task, — unless, 
indeed, | had been false to all my princi- 
ples of action, and had begun to bluster 
so soon and with such an air of ostenta- 
tious imperiousness, that neither Egypt 
nor Russia would have ventured to take 
the action they have. I am told, and I 
am not quite sure that there may not be 
something in it, that if Palmerston, with 
his bluster, had been in Granville’s place, 
Arabi would never have lifted his hand 
against the khedive, and Russia would 
never have let loose her wild men in the 
Turcoman deserts. They tell me it is 
because I have been so soft-spoken that 
Egypt fell into anarchy, and Russia saw 
her opportunity to squeeze something out 
of her best English friend. And it may 
be so, for neither Egyptian soldiers nor 
Slavonic generals are reasonable crea- 
tures. They are guided much more by 
flourishes which appeal to the imagination 
than by respect for the considerateness 
and sincerity of honest statesmanship ; 
and I do not feel by any means confident 
that the time is come when by trusting 
nations exactly as you would trust equals 
in private society, you will get out of them 
the most temperate and the most equita- 
ble conduct. It is, I suppose, as childish 
to reason mildly with a false prophet as 
to order the waves of the sea to retire. 
And perhaps a Cossack general is not in 
any very high degree the superior of a 
false prophet. At all events, this is cer- 
tain, that at the close of my career I am 
half doubting whether my own great prin- 
ciples of international policy can be suc- 
cessfully applied to countries in which no 
principles of civic self-restraint have ever 
been fostered, and where the right of the 
strongest is the only law. I may well say, 





‘Woe is me, that I am constrained to 
dwell with Meshech, and to have my hab- 
itation among the tents of Kedar. My 
soul hath long dwelt among them that are 
enemies to peace. I labor for peace; but 
when I speak unto them thereof, they make 
them ready to battle;’ and so it may well 
happen that the latest result of a foreign 
policy, conceived in a spirit which I sin- 
cerely believe to have been Christian, is 
to be found in these blood-sprinkled des- 
erts, and may yet be the pouring out of 
new rivers of blood among the fastnesses 
of central Asia. It is a hard fate to waste 
the millions which industry so much val- 
ues on senseless slaughter. But it is a 
harder fate to feel that the very consider- 
ateness and generosity which have pro- 
duced such great results in Europe are 
likely to produce evils almost over-balanc- 
ing them in the wild fastnesses of Africa 
and Asia; and to be told, not perhaps 
without truth, that if I had dealt more 
roughly with these barbarians, I should 
have spared both English blood and treas- 
ure, and the lives of innocent warriors 
who find a sort of glory in dying by En- 
glish bullets or English bayonets. Truly, 
at the end of my career Providence is 
showing me that the reasonableness and 
humility which may take the form of 
frankness in Europe, must disguise their 
real attitude in the East, if they are not 
to be mistaken for that poltroonery for 
which all my enemies give me credit in 
their complete ignorance of the deep te- 
nacity of purpose, which is, as I believe, 
the root of my whole bearing in public 
life. They must think what they will. 
But if I know anything of myself, my only 
mistake has been in too easily supposing 
barbarians capable of self-government, and 
in thinking them willing to recognize dis- 
interestedness where disinterestedness 
really exists. And the penalty I have to 
pay for that mistake is to read daily of 
wholesale massacres where I had hoped 
to hear of the strides of civilization, and 
to be obliged to tax heavily the industry 
which I had hoped every year to emanci- 
pate from needless burdens. This is the 
true irony of destiny, to make me reap the 
bloodiest wars as the fruit of a too pas- 
sionate love of peace, and the spread of 
desolation, where 1 had coveted the part 
of restoring not only prosperity, but inde- 
pendence.” If Mr. Gladstone ever in- 
dulges in such a soliloquy as this, will not 
history at least take up and justify the 
burden of his sad reflections? 
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